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Much Heavier After a Winter at Alsab Farm, Good Goods' Famous 
Son Returned to Training Last Week. 
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Through THE BLOOD-HORSE the farm owner can now obtain books 
covering practically every phase of farm operation. Subjects covered 
include feeds, diseases, poultry, dairy, beef cattle, breeding, mechan- 
ics, parasites, Management, and many others. 
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You receive the benefit of millions of dollars spent on agricultural 
The books are written and edited by outstanding men in 


respective fields, Write for pamphlet describing the availabh 


Lexington, Ky. 


BULL 


Bull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 
Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 
etc. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 11% miles in 
2:02%5, and won a total of $94,825. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 
gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000. Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 
the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 
the Arlington Handicap, 1144 miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 
was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
duel that lasted from start to finish. 

In his first crop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 
ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 
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FEE $500 AND RETU 


SUN TEDDY 


Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


LEA 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


Bull first foals are 2-year-olds of 1943, including the 


Lea’s 


winners Drawaway and Kabo Lea. 


Bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 


and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 
which won over $200,000. 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


CHANCE PLAY 


Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, ete.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
ete.), Psychic Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, ete.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, etc.), ete. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychic Bid and Grand Slam both sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners. 


RN—BOOK FULL 


in record time. He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 
and five in 1942. 

Sun Teddy is by the great ‘‘Sire of Sires,’’ *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He’s a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 
Returns must be claimed by December 1, 1943. 


CALUMET FARM 


(Warren Wright) 


Lexington, Ky. 
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A Lollypop for Breeders 


E were going to write about claiming races 
again this week, but they can wait. There's 
something more important. 

The five major New York tracks, acting in con- 
cert, last week announced a program of aid to 
breeders of Thoroughbreds, in the form of a $25 
award to the breeder of every winner, a $15 award 
to the breeder of every horse which finished sec- 
ond. The prizes will be retroactive to the begin- 
ning of the season on April 8. 

So there, out of a clear sky, we have that “aid 
for breeders’ which was so long talked about. 
The action was taken suddenly, without public no- 
tice of preliminary discussion. As far as one may 
guess, the tracks were persuaded by an editorial 
which appeared in Daily Racing Form and the 
Morning Telegraph three weeks ago, asking a 2 
per cent breeder’s bonus because: “If current con- 
ditions affecting the breeder are not speedily cor- 
rected there will be a shortage of horses.” 

So now the breeders have help, and the race 
tracks and the racing papers may rest assured 
that the terrible thing they feared——a shortage of 
horses, will be averted. And the cost, as was 
pointed out, is “negligible.” New York is pre- 
sumably the beginning. Tracks in other states 
will be urged to follow a similar course. If they 
do, not only will we not have a shortage, we will 
have such a supply of horses that you can buy 
them first and afterwards determine whether to 
race them or grind them up for dog meat. 

Aid to the breeder! What the breeder needed 
Was vitamins and beefsteak-—-and they hand him 
a lollypop. So he'll shut up and quit bawling. 
For the winner of a $1,200 claiming race, $25; for 
the winner of the Suburban Handicap, $25. An- 
other premium on cheapness, another effort to 
minimize the mess that has been made of Ameri- 
can Thoroughbred breeding by years of over- 
emphasis on quantity, another evasion of the fun- 
damental issue. A drop of anodyne to ease the 
pain of an already far advanced case of overpro- 
duction, but nothing to cure it. Salve for a wound 
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that needs the knife. And the thicker they lay it 
on, the more harm it will do. 

This is the most reactionary thing that has hap- 
pened to American breeding in years. Here we 
were, pressea by necessity to the verge of a house- 
cleaning such as the industry has needed for 
years, about to eliminate a portion of the dead- 
wood which has cluttered the market and shot the 
hell out of prices—-and along comes this sop, this 
lollypop, this pain-killer, this artificial mirage, to 
persuade breeders back to a stupid policy of 
breeding everything that has ovaries and a pedi- 
gree. If the breeders fall for it—and they will, 
especially if such bonuses are extended to other 
states—-they will have sold for a pittance, what 
little independence was left them into the hands 
of those who will thrive on their labor. 

The most merciful way to treat the breeder is to 
treat him mercilessly when he fails to produce 
good horses. If you pamper and subsidize him 
into breeding any old kind of horses—and that is 
the certain effect of paying him even a measly 
bonus for his cheap winners—then he will breed 
horses beyond all reason. 

Suppose this New York plan of ‘aid’ is taken 
up everywhere in North America. Simple mathe- 
matics will show that the country’s biggest breed- 
er would gain about $13,000 a year—the price of 
one or two top yearlings. But the mathematics 
won't be simple. The biggest breeder will breed 
more horses, instead of fewer. All breeders will 
breed more horses instead of fewer. There will 
be new breeders to breed more horses, instead of 
none. Prices will drop until it will take four top 
yearlings to bring $13,000, instead of two. And 
the net result will be increased losses for breeders. 

In the first place, there has not been the slight- 
est indication of a prospective shortage of horses. 
In the second place, a shortage is exactly what 
breeders need. In the third place, a “‘bonus,” es- 
pecially a bonus like that in New York, will not 
help the market breeder but will actually imperil 
his existence as such. And finally, it is not only 
bad business but poor patriotism to breed more 
Thoroughbreds now. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year: Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. 


t Telephone. 485. 
Second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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Feeding Practices 
On Horse Farms 


By Joe H. Palmer 


This is the eighth of a series of articles on the 
actual feeding schedules at a number of Ken- 
tucky Thoroughbred nurseries. Additional ar- 
ticles on the same subject are in preparation. 


ALMAHURST FARM 


F you drive out of Lexington on the Harrods- 

burg Pike, you will come, in about 10 miles, to 
one of the most handsomely turned out Thorough- 
bred farms in central Kentucky, enclosed in the 
handsomest cedar fence you ever saw, unless you 
are very much of a connoisseur of cedar fences. 
This is Henry Knight’s Almahurst Farm, at pres- 
ent engaged chiefly in turning out yearlings for 
the markets. 

Almahurst, its owner, and its manager, Marvin 
Childs, have an oddly two-branched history. At 
the farm, for instance, were bred Peter Volo and 
his unbeaten sister Volga, which rank with the 
best the Standardbred breed has produced, and 
Mr. Knight himself bred Greyhound, which holds 
the world record of 1:55', trotting, and is the 
only Standardbred I ever saw in action that 
looked like anything more than a trotting horse 
pulling a sulky. But also at Almahurst were 
bred the glorious old weight-carrier Exterminator, 
and the less celebrated Claude, which won four 
Derbys. 

Mr. Knight, as indicated, has been extensively 
interested in trotters, and when he took over 
Almahurst in 1934, partly by inheritance from his 
uncle, Dixie Knight (Exterminator’s breeder), 
partly by purchase, the farm was devoted entirely 
to the production of Standardbreds. But in 1935, 
at the dispersal of the Morton L. Schwartz stud 
at Saratoga, he bought the Thoroughbred brood- 
mares Possible and Delicat. The wisdom of this 
purchase was evident in 1936, when Possible’s son 
Bold Venture won the Kentucky Derby and Preak- 
ness, and when Mr. Knight sold her yearling by 
Clock Tower for $5,700. In November of 1936 he 
dispersed the trotters and converted Almahurst 
into a Thoroughbred nursery. The dispersal 
wasn’t altogether complete, and there are still 
some Standardbreds on the farm. 

Manager Childs, from whom these notes on 
feeding were obtained, was born in Walla Walla, 
Wash. He came East for a short trip in 1915 and 
never got back. He came with a considerable 
background of horses. His family had lived, a 
few generations back, in Syracuse, N. Y. They 
started West in 1851, and on various trips took 
the first Standardbreds and first Thoroughbreds 
to the Pacific Coast. This statement may start 
an argument somewhere, probably in California, 
but this is the story as Mr. Childs has it, and as 
substantiated by the obituary of his great-uncle, 
James J. Welch, as printed in the North Pacific 
Rural Spirit of February 11, 1881. The family 
lost to ine Indians the first Thoroughbreds they 
started with, but they got a horse named Rifle- 
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REMINDERS 


Thursday 
May 13 
The Heart | 


1928: W. E. Applegate died. 


1928: James T. McDonald died. 
The Heart 


1944 Selima Stakes close. 

Empire City stakes close. 

Aqueduct stakes close. 

Payment due ($50) on 1943 

Futurity. 

wetropo t t alc: 
abe 4 litan Handicap, Belmont 
Mav 15 


Churchill Downs closes; Ken- 


tucky Handicap. 
Governor's Handicap, Suffolk 
Downs. 
Sportsman's Park closes. 
Calgary opens. 


und 
Derby Mexicano, Hipodromo de 
m The Bowels les Amer‘tcas. 
Mondav 
May 17 Lincoln Fields opens. 


m The Bowels 


Charles L. Appleton Memorial 
Tuesday Cup Steeplechase, Belmont 
May 18 Park. 
The Reins Two Thousand Guineas, New- 
market, England. 


Wednesday Acorn Stakes, Belmont Park 
May 19 One Thousand Guineas, New- 
The Reins | market. 


Thursday 
May 20 
m The Secrets 


Belmont Spring Maiden Steeple- 
chase, Belmont Park. 


Friday 
May 21 
m The Secrets) 


Please report foalings to THE 
B:oop-Horse for publication. 


Juvenile Stakes, Withers Stakes, 
Belmont Park. 
Saturday Paul Revere Handicap, Suffolk 
May 22 Downs. 
¢ The Thighs Crete Handicap, Lincoln Fields. 


Calgary closes. 


man, by *Glencoe, safely to Oregon in 1858. 
Rifleman, bred by Charles Buford in Kentucky, is 
in the American Stud Book (Volume 2, 1882), as 
is the fact that he went to California. (Oregon 
and Washington weren't states at the time, and 
California was used as a general term for the 
West Coast.) So no argumentation without docu- 
mentation. 

Mr. Childs’ father, Lou Childs, was a leading 
trainer of trotters on the Coast, and his sons lived 
near the track and, as Mr. Childs says, ‘‘as soon 
as we were old enough we started racing horses.” 
One of the first good horses Mr. Childs drove and 
trained was Hal Boy, which won 14 of 16 races, 
mostly in Canada, in 1912. (J. C. Hodgins, who 
now trains for Dixiana, was an assistant starter 
at some of the Canadian meetings then.) It was 
Hal Boy Mr. Childs brought to Cleveland in 1915, 
and though he made it back as far as Omaha, he 
never got back over the Rockies. During a 10- 
vear training period based at Omaha Mr. Childs 
had the leading money winner of the year six 
times, and as late as 1927 he trained Iosola’s 
Worthy, drove her to win the Hambletonian of 
1927, which was trotted at Lexington that year 
(because of having been rained out at Syracuse) 
and was worth $54,194. It was during this period 
that he became acquainted with Henry Knight, 
and in fact trained some of his horses, and 
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Saturday, May 15, 1943 


through this connection Mr. Childs moved to 
Almahurst in 1935. He had always been inter- 
ested in Thoroughbreds, for many of the Canadian 
tracks of his younger days had mixed meetings, 
and there were usually a few Thoroughbreds 
along in the stable, and Mr. Childs often spent 
his winters at such winter tracks as that at New 
Orleans. So the switch to Thoroughbreds didn’t 
take his breath away. I asked him if there was 
any difference between feeding trotters and run- 
ners. “There’s just this,” he said. “A Thorough- 
bred will eat four times as much as a trotter 
when he’s idle, and he won't eat a fourth as much 
when he’s training hard.’’ But there was no dif- 
ference in the nature of the feed. 

It wasn’t Mr. Childs’ first throw at managing a 
farm, either. When he was 21 he was handling a 
stock farm at Albany, Ore., for S. S. Bailey, a 
wealthy eccentric who once got dissatisfied with 
the way he was being treated at the Pleasanton 
(Calif.) track and bought the place—lock, stock, 
and barrel—so he could have his way about 
things. And later Mr. Childs managed Paul 
Kune’s Forest Park Stud at Terre Haute. The 
break with training was complete; Mr. Childs, 
largely because of his health, had quit driving 
and training just before he came to Almahurst, 
and he says he hasn’t been up behind a horse 
since. 

This duality of interest is evident among the 
older men at the farm, too. I had a few minutes 
to wait for Mr. Childs in the elaborate office and 
stallion barn, and the men at the stable promptly 
had me in to see a very nice looking bay stallion, 
whose name, it turned out, was Nibble Hanover. 
He belongs to Dunbar Bostwick, and it seems he 
trotted a mile in 1:58%4 and followed it up with 
1:59 in the next heat, which is a record perform- 
ance in a race, and did various other wonderful 
things. They showed me the three other stallions 
without comment, except about disposition, condi- 
tion, and the like. Nary a line of biography. The 
others were the Kentucky Derby winner Gallahad- 
ion, Easy Mon, a stakes winner for Calumet Farm, 
and Olympus, which won stakes in England for 
Belair Stud before being brought back to the 
States and sold to Barrington Stable. Easy Mon, 
in fact, may decide he is a Standardbred stallion. 
In addition to being in the stall next to one, he had 
45 mares last year and has 50 this, which is more 
like a Standardbred’s book. Mr. Childs didn’t 
know how many foals he would have this year, 
but he got 18 out of 19 home mares in foal last 
year. Gallahadion has a book of about 20 mares 
this year, and Olympus, which is to go back to the 
races, will have 10 at the most. 


Young Stock 


HE foals, until the weather is good enough for 

them to be out at nights, get only what grain 
they can eat from their dams’ troughs, but after 
they are out, say from May 15 to June 1, they are 
fed in creeps. Mr. Childs puts about 15 mares to 
the creep, and he keeps switching the mares and 
foals about until he has the biggest foals to- 
gether, and the smaller and more timid ones also 
grouped, so that the problem of some foals bully- 
ing others and getting more than their share is 
reduced to a minimum. The foals are started on 
sweet feed—Ballard’s or Omolene—because they’ll 
eat it more readily. Gradually oats are intro- 
duced, and the proportion of sweet feed drops, 
until by midsummer the grain is oats alone. The 
oats are fed whole, because they don’t sour as 

(Continued on page 651.) 


MARYLAND 


End of the Spring Season 


ARYLAND’S trouble- and talk-ridden spring 

season at Pimlico came to a close Saturday, 
May 8, with the fifty-third running of the famous 
Preakness Stakes as the feature of the twentieth 
and final day. Though the fact that the Preak- 
ness drew a four-horse field, with Count Fleet the 
almost prohibitive favorite, and no show betting, 
the wagering on the race was approximately 
$147,000, only about $90,000 below that on last 
year’s renewal, which was an unusually good at- 
traction for bettors. The wagering on the day’s 
program of eight races was $1,238,208, as com- 
pared with $1,138,903 on the corresponding day 
in 1942. It was the largest Maryland turnover 
since 1927. 

The crowd on Preakness day was announced as 
29,381, but it was freely described as one of the 
greatest crowds that ever saw the race. Pimlico’s 
plant, proudly old-fashioned, cannot handle such 
tremendous crowds as see America’s other great 
races. It is believed, without exact statement by 
the management, that this year’s crowd was ac- 
tually larger than last year’s, though the estimate 
made after the 1942 Preakness was 44,000. The 
total play for the 15 days of the regular meeting 
was $10,090,684, daily average $672,712. For the 
12-day meeting last spring the total was $6,689,- 
199, average $557,433. The increase in daily aver- 
age was 21 per cent. 

A peculiarly gratifying aspect of the Pimlico 
meeting was the fact that it constituted some- 
thing of a test of the charges that racing tended 
to increase absenteeism on the part of Baltimore’s 
war workers, and the test turned out very favor- 
ably. Absenteeism was reported actually to have 
declined during the race meeting, despite the fact 
that attendance at the track increased. The sta- 
tistics, when further analyzed, may tend to clarify 
some of the confusion which marked the heated 
discussions of Maryland’s racing schedule earlier 
in the year. 

Racing on Preakness day began at noon, and 
the great race was run about 2:40 p. m. The 
gates were opened at 9:30 a. m., and a crowd of 
several hundred was waiting at the time. Thou- 
sands rode the street cars to the track during the 
morning, bringing their lunches with them. 


No Survivors 


One idea behind the Survivor Stakes ($2,500 
added, 3-year-olds, 114g miles) at Pimlico is that 
the race may be a last trial for the Preakness, 
very much as the Derby Trial at Churchill Downs 
serves as a preliminary to the Derby. But this 
year it was evident, before the race went to the 
post, that it would uncover nothing likely to make 
Count Fleet begin stall-walking, for five of the six 
starters were not eligible to the Preakness, and 
the other, H. L. Straus’ New Moon (113), had 
been publicly declared out of the major race a 
few days earlier. New Moon was, however, an 
odds-on favorite. 

New Moon began fast, perhaps too fast. He 
drew out rapidly to a lead of five lengths, while 
Glen Riddle Farm’s Strategic (113) took second 
place after a quarter-mile and began gradually to 
close the gap. With a half-mile to go, the whole 
race was to decide whether Strategic could catch 
the pacemaker, as nothing else seemed to have a 
chance. In the upper stretch the American Flag 
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colt closed with determination, cut New Moon's 
lead to a head at the furlong-pole, and in the last 
eighth put him away and drew clear, winning by 
three lengths. New Moon was an easy second, 
and Flamingo Farm’s Baby Darling (111) ran up 
from last place to be third, about three more 
lengths away. M. A. Cushman’s Link (113) was 
fourth, followed by Eye for Eye (113) and Lega- 


tion (114). Time, :2325, :4645, 1:1215, 1:39%, 
1:461,, track fast. Stakes division, $2,520, $500, 
$250, $100. 

Man 0” War { Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 


| Mahubah by “Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
AMERICAN FLAG (Chestnut, 1922) 
+ { Roi Herode by Le Samaritain—Roxelane 
“Lady Comfey | Snoot by Perigord—N. R. A. 
STRATEGIC (Brown colt. 1940) 
{ Picton by Orvieto—Hecuba 
"Laie Grigade \ Bridge of Sighs by Isinglass—Santa Brigida 
ARTIFICE (Bay. 1924) 
American Uncle by “Star Shoot—The Niece 
Beauty | Fair Catherine by Yankee—Saratoga Belle (No. 4) 


S. D. Riddle, breeder; Glen Riddle Farm, owner; W. A. Carter, trainer. 


Strategic was foaled at Mr. Riddle’s Faraway 
Farm, Lexington. As a 2-year-old he won only 
once, and the Survivor Stakes was his first win 
this year. He has started six times, won two 
races, finished third twice, and has earned $3,670. 

ARTIFICE, winner, 11 foals. Winners, Beauty Se- 
cret, Swinwood, Dark Light (first named Horatio 
Hugh), Miss Angelo, Muscatine, U-Boat (Worces- 
ter Handicap), War Hazard (Alabama Stakes), 
Navy Cruiser, Strategic (stakes, above). AMERI- 
CAN BEAUTY, unraced, eight foals. Winners, Pun- 
jab (Woodstock Plate), Artifice (producer, 
above), Wayfarer, Axenlad. Producer, Cosmetic. 
FAIR CATHERINE, raced twice unplaced, six foals. 
Winners, Fair Oaks, Jem. Producer, American 
Beauty (above). 


Senior Member 


At about the age that even the best horses be- 
gin to lose their form on the flat, a steeplechaser 
begins to become dependable, and he sometimes 
develops steadily until he is 10 or 11, may hold his 
form even after that. In the Jervis Spencer 
Steeplechase Handicap ($2,500 added, 4-year-olds 
and up, two miles) at Pimlico May 3, Rokeby 
Stable (Paul Mellon) sent out an entry which in- 
cluded the two oldest horses in the field of 11, 
the 9-year-old Mandingham (159) and the 10- 
year-old Good Chance. Included with the Rokeby 
horses was Isidore Bieber’s *Frederic II (141), 
also trained by J. T. Skinner. 

From flag-fall to the last jump, Bayard Sharpe’s 
Knight's Quest (147) seemed to be running away 
with the race, holding a long lead all the way. 
Mandingham had lost his rider at the first fence, 
*Frederic II was fading after moving up to third, 
but Good Chance, with Jockey W. Leonard in the 
saddle, was moving up fast as the field turned for 
the last jump and the run to the finish. Knight’s 
Quest collected himself for the jump, Good Chance 
took off flying, and this was probably the decid- 
ing factor in the race. Both horses landed well, 
but the 10-year-old was going faster, and in the 
run through the flat he wore the 5-year-old down, 
beat him a head. G. H. Bostwick’s *Cottesmore 
(155), finishing well from a slow beginning, was 
five lengths away third, and *Frederic II was 
fourth. In order followed Iron Shot (147), *Cad- 
die (139), *Lechlade (138), *Nayr (136), Royal 
Archer (138), and Bladen (142). Time, 3:56, 
track fast. Stakes division, $3,000, $500, $250, 
$100. 
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Fair Play { Hastings by Spendthrift—*Cinderella 
\ “Fairy Gold by Bend Or—Dame Masham 
CHANCE SHOT (Bay, 1924) M 
* f Ethelbert by *Eothen—* Maori 
Guetle Chance \ *Qu’Elle est Belle 11 by *Rock Sand—* Queen's 
GOOD CHANCE (Brown or black gelding, 1933) | Bower 


*Sun Briar { Sundridge by Amphion—Sierra 
\ “Sweet Briar Il by St. Frusquin—Presentation 
SUNDINA (Bay, 1926) 
Dinahmeur {*Allumeur by “Meddler—*Strike-a-Light 


| *White Dinah by The White Knight—Dark Dinah 
(No. 2 family) 
J. E. Widener, breeder; Rokeby Stable, owner; J. T. Skinner, trainer, 


Good Chance was foaled May 9, 1933, at J. E. 
Widener’s Elmendorf Farm, Lexington. He won 
on the flat at two, and at three was put to jump- 
ing. He was later sold privately to his present 
owner. At five he won the Governor Ogle and 
Battleship Steeplechase Handicaps, at six won 
the Battleship again, at seven the Governor Ogle 
for the second time. He raced only twice at eight, 
but last year he won the Harbor Hill Steeplechase 
Handicap. He has started 67 times, won 12 races, 
finished second 15 times, third 12 times, and has 
earned $30,650. 

SUNDINA, winner, nine foals. 


Winners, Fair 


Joan, Sunchance (producer), Good Chance 
(stakes, above), Suntack, Lance Bearer, Seven 
Seas. DINAHMEUR, winner Pimlico Oaks, five 
foals. Winners Sun de Meur, Mint Dinah (pro- 
ducer), Sundina (producer, above), Dark Sea 
(Fairmount, Steger Handicaps), Dark Hope 
($64,020, including Dixie, Rhode Island, New 


Hampshire, King Philip Handicaps, Glencoe, Cats- 
kill Claiming Stakes). *WHITE DINAH, unraced, 
four foals. Winners, Dinahmeur (stakes, pro- 
ducer, above), Alldin. Producer, Dinah Dean. 


Askmenow's Pimlico Oaks 


By majority opinion, but not one that reached 
unanimity by any means, Hal Price Headley’s 
Askmenow (121), from the first crop by Menow, 
was chosen as leading 2-year-old filly of 1942, her 
best performances being a victory in the Selima 
Stakes, and a second in the Futurity. In the lat- 
ter, according to report, she ran so well that she 
kept Count Fleet’s mind off the business at hand, 
so that Occupation beat them both about five 
lengths. Askmenow’s first appearance of the 
season was in the Ashland Stakes at Keeneland’s 
spring meeting at Churchill Downs, and she ran 
indifferently, finishing third. 

In the Pimlico Oaks ($10,000 added, 3-year-old 
fillies, 11,g, miles) May 5 she was nevertheless 
favored, being coupled with another Menow filly, 
Who Me (121). Askmenow was off well, and 
Carroll Bierman kept her close to the pace, which 
first Gloriana (120) and later Royal Flush (121) 
were setting. Royal Flush tired after six fur- 
longs, and Askmenow went smoothly to the lead. 
King Ranch’s Too Timely (121), a daughter of 
Discovery, made the most effective bid in the 


a { Phalaris by Polymelus—Bromus 
*Pharamond !! Selene by Chaucer—Serenissima 

MENOW (Bay, 1935) 

{ Supremus by Ultimus—*Mandy Hamilton 


Alcibiades )*Regal Roman by Roi Herode—Lady Cicero 
ASKMENOW (Brown filly, 1940) 
{Rock Sand by Sainfoin—Roquebrune 
Friar Rock 


\ “Fairy Gold by Bend Or—Dame Masham 
CONCLAVE (Brown, 1927) 
{*Polymelian by Polymelus—*Pasquita 
Pow Wow \ “Ratify by Swynford—Rectify (No. 2 family) 
H. P. Headley, breeder and owner; K. Osborne, trainer. 


stretch, but Askmenow held her safe, beat her 4 
length. George D. Widener’s Pomrose (121), by 
Pompey, was two lengths away third, and Who 
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Me, which trailed the field for nearly a half-mile, 
ran strongly through the stretch to be fourth. 
In order followed Royal Flush, Good Morning 
(121), La Reigh (121), Bras (121), Samaritan 
(121), and Gloriana. Time, :2315;, :4745, 1:12, 
1:39, 1:4545, track fast. Stakes division, $10,225, 
$1,500, $1,000, $500. 

Askmenow, foaled at Mr. Headley’s Beaumont 
Farm, Lexington, on March 24, 1940, has started 
16 times, won four races, finished second four 
times, third three times, and has earned $49,985. 
She is the leading money-winning filly from her 
crop. 

CONCLAVE, winner Laurel, Test Stakes, five 
foals. Winners, Oncave, Magic Key, Chin Music, 
Five All, Askmenow (stakes, above). Pow Wow, 
winner, four foals. Winners, Dail, Conclave 
(stakes, producer, above), Tribunal. Her other 
foal died at three. *RATIFY, unraced, five foals. 
Winners, Pow Wow (producer, above), Chop- 
sticks, Nero. Producer, Ratification, placed, dam 
of two winners, grandam of the stakes winner 
Halcyon Boy. *Ratify was imported as a year- 
ling by W. R. Coe. 


Pimlico Nursery Stakes 


Odds-on favorite for the Pimlico Nursery 
Stakes ($2,500 added, 2-year-olds, 412 furlongs) 
at Pimlico May 7 was Allen T. Simmons’ Sir 
Drake, by Chance Sun out of the good mare Helen 
Drake, which had won his only previous start by 
five lengths. Pacemaker was Mrs. Ella K. Bry- 
son's Elray. Winner was Mrs. Ethel du Pont 
Weir's Galactic, which George Woolf brought up 
fast in the stretch to pass the tiring leaders. 
Galactic won by a neck, with Elray second by a 
half-length, Sir Drake third a head in front of 
Mrs. A. J. Abel’s Gramps Image. The others 
were Tinchel, Kissmenow, Victory Blue, Bow 
Wave. Except for the filly Kissmenow (119), 
each of the starters carried 122 pounds. Time, 
:23, :4815, :5445, track fast. Stakes division, 
$3,010, $500, $250, $100. 


Cudyel { Brocmstick by Ben Brush—*Elf 
| Eugenia Burch by *Ben Strome—*The Humber 
MILKMAN (Bay or brown, 1927) 
Milkmaid *Peep Day by Ayrshire—*Sundown 
| Nell Olin by “Wagner—Black Sleeves 
GALACTIC (Bay gelding. 1941) 
{*Teddy by Ajax—Rendeau 
SirGallahad 111 Plucky Liege by Spearmint—Coicertina 
GALA MOMENT (Bay, 1935) 
: { Dark Ronald by Bay Ronald—Darkie 
Breathing Spell \ *Romagne. by Polymelus—Malatesta (No. 4) 
William F. Hitt, breeder: Mrs. Ethel du Pont Weir, owner; James E. 
Ryan, trainer. 


Galactic, which probably will have a whirl at 
steeplechasing before he is finished with racing, 
was consigned to the Saratoga sales last year by 
Mrs. W. Plunket Stewart and William F. Hitt, 
was purchased for $2,700, highest price among 
the good consignment of Milkman yearlings of- 
fered. For his two starts he can show two vic- 
tories ana $3,785 in earnings. 

GALA MOMENT, four times unplaced at two, 
three foals. Winner, Galactic (stakes, above). 
She is full sister to Sir Thomas and Gallant Lass 
(below). “BREATHING SPELL, twice unplaced at 
two, 17 foals. Winners, Busy American (Blue 
Grass Stakes, sire), Resting Time (dam of the 
Joliet Handicap winner Trey), Sun Hawk, The 
Tattler, Royal Light, Gallant Lass (producer), 
Lovers Chat (23 wins), Sir Thomas (winner, sec- 
ond in Futurity, third in National Stallion Stakes), 
Seventh Inning (16 wins), and Refreshing. Pro- 
ducers, Countess Time (dam of Gallahadion, win- 
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ner Kentucky Derby, San Vicente Handicap), 
Hurry Home, Hurry ’Long, Interlude, Gala Mo- 
ment (above). *ROMAGNE, winner in England, 15 
foals. Winners, Ray Jay (Dwyer Stakes), Sunny 
Man (Saratoga Special, United States Hotel, 
Whirl Stakes), Aromagne (Schuylerville Stakes, 
producer), Jealous Woman (producer), Sun- 
magne (dam of the Pimlico Oaks winner Dark 
Magnet and grandam of the stakes winners 


Chancing and Chancery), Sun Roman, Trau- 
magne, Circle Roman, and Gift Roman. Pro- 
ducers, *Breathing Spell (above), Rochetta, 


*Romagi, Sunny Ann, and Sun Roma. 


More Racing Fossible 


The long-debated problem of Maryland’s war- 
time racirg had its official solution last week. 
Gov. Herbet L. O’Conor signed the bill which 
permits the Maryland Racing Commission to 
grant dates for as many as 50 days of racing at 
one track. The new law allows the favorably lo- 
cated Pimlico course to handle half of the 100 
days of racing pe:mitted at the major tracks of 
the State. Now the problem is for the various 
track managements to discover their best course 
toward cooperating in a schedule in keeping with 
wartime .estrictions. A meeting of the commis- 
sion is expected soon. 


The Comet and Its Tail 


When the Preakness had been piled on top of 
the Kentucky Derby, the stature of Count Fleet as 
a race horse was so boldly outlined that not even 
the doubters could doubt it. In the Derby the 
Count had won, as expected, but he had been chal- 
lenged once, he hadn't run off and left his field, 
and his time was noncommittal. In the fifty- 
third running of the Preakness Stakes ($50,000 
added, 3-year-olds, 134, miles) at Pimlico Satur- 
day, May 8, Count Fleet broke in front, quickly 
established a four-length lead, rocked along airily 
in front without a challenge of any sort, won by 
eight lengths with the greatest of ease, came 
within two-fifths of the stakes record and within 
a second of the track record, on a track that was 
marked slow for the first three flat races, good 
for the last four. Obviously, if there was any- 
thing on the racing seas to sink the Fleet, it was 
still hull down over the horizon. 

Only three horses came out to oppose Count 
Fleet for the Maryland classic, and none of these 
could hope for anything better than to be there 
just in case ‘something happened.”’ Nothing hap- 
pened. John Eric Longden let Count Fleet run in 
front all the way. Johnny Adams had Allen T. 
Simmons’ Blue Swords in second place all the 
way, finished eight lengths behind the winner. 
George Woolf waited with W. L. Brann’s Vincen- 
tive a length or two behind Blue Swords until the 
turn into the stretch, then opened the throttle 
and saw Blue Swords pull out to a margin of five 
lengths at the finish. Wayne Wright righted 
H. L. Straus’ New Moon after he had swerved at 
the start, and contentedly galloped around the 
track in last place to finish 20 lengths behind 
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Vincentive and pick up $2,000 fourth money. Ex- 
cept that the natural local patriotism of the Mary- 
land crowd resulted in Vincentive’s being made 
second choice, at $6.15 to $1, over Blue Swords, 
the race was quite as formful as the fantastically 
formful Kentucky Derby had been. 

The odds against Count Fleet, thanks to the 
local pride in the Maryland-bred Vincentive, were 
15 to 100. There had been shorter odds in the 
Preakness, but not with as many as four starters, 
and not since the final acceptance of the mutuel 
form of wagering. Blue Swords paid $2.40 for a 
$2 place ticket. 

The fractional time for the 134, miles was 
72335, :47%6, 1:1146, 1:3815, 1:57%5, track good. 
The last three-sixteenths was run in 19!5 sec- 
onds, a rate which would have made a quarter- 
mile in 25%, seconds. Nothing yet had looked the 
3-year-old champion in the eye to see whether he 
could make a stretch run like Whirlaway or Alsab. 

Stakes distribution, $43,190, $10,000, $5,000, 
$2,000; nominators’ awards, Mrs. John D. Hertz 
$1,500, Allen T. Simmons $750, W. L. Brann $250. 
Count Fleet, which was a moderate yearling when 
the Preakness entries had their original closing 
on September 15, 1941, was a supplementary nom- 
ination at $1,500 this spring, as he is a supple- 
mentary nomination, at $2,500, for the Belmont 
Stakes, the final jewel of the American “triple 
crown,” to be run at Belmont Park June 5. He 
may next attempt the one-mile Withers Stakes. 


*Sunreigh J Sundridge by Amphion—Sierra 
\ “Sweet Briar 11 by St. Frusquin—Presentation 
REIGH COUNT — 1925) —¢ 
* A f Count Schomberg by Aughrim lonavarn 
Contessina \ Pitti by St. Frusquin—Florence 
COUNT FLEET (Brown colt, 1940) 
Haste { *Maintenant by Maintenon—Martha Gorman 
\ Miss Malaprop by *“Meddler—Correction 
QUICKLY (Black, 1930) 
Stephanie { *Stefan the Great by The Tetrarch—*Perfect Peach 
\ Malachite by *Rock Sand—Miss Hanover (No. 6) 
Mrs. John D. Hertz, breeder and owner; G. D. Cameron, trainer. 


From forty-fourth place on the list of leading 
American money winners the Preakness lifted 
Count Fleet to twenty-sixth place, and put him 
about $10,000 ahead of Occupation, so that he is 
now the leading money winner foaled in 1940. He 
has won his last eight races in succession, none of 
them by less than three lengths, his most recent 
defeat having been in the Futurity at Belmont 
Park last October 3. His total record: 19 starts, 
14 wins, four seconds, one third, $202,260 earned. 
A phenomenal record is in the making. 

If Count Fleet is the spectacular comet in the 
racing skies of 1943, then Blue Swords is the 
comet's tail. Six times the two colts have met, 
and each time Blue Swords has finished imme- 
diately behind Count Fleet; the Preakness was 
the fifth race in which Count Fleet has finished 
first, Blue Swords second. In his three successive 
seconds of this season the Blue Larkspur colt, a 
$3,300 Saratoga yearling purchase, has picked up 
$23,000 and his total earnings are now $58,065. 
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Odds and Ends of the Preakness 


BALTIMORE, May 8.—There was a contest for 
fourth money in the Preakness, but it took place 
before the race was run. Yancey Christmas had 
claimed Partido from King Ranch, on behalf of 
R. L. Hall, of Washington, owner of the conces- 
sions at Bowie and Marlboro. Since it looked as 
if there was $2,000 wandering around looking for 
a horse, Christmas wanted to get the engage- 
ment transferred. Trainer Max Hirsch wouldn't 
give it up, and decided to run for fourth money 
himself with King Ranch’s other eligible, Radio 
Morale. But he ran Radio Morale in the seventh 
at Jamaica the day before the Preakness, and Isi- 
dore Bieber claimed him for $1,200. He was al- 
ready through the entry box in King Ranch’s 
name for the Preakness, but this engagement 
wasn’t transferred either, so he was not present. 
This left fourth money to Henry Straus’ New 
Moon, which galloped around and eventually got 
it. After the race his jockey said, “G....... it! 
I didn’t even see the race.” 

Count Fleet ran very evenly, was never ex- 
tended, and gave a very finished performance. He 
outran the others to the first turn and that was 
all there was to it. Johnny Adams, on Blue 
Swords, was in quite a position—he couldn’t bring 
Count Fleet to anything like a drive, and Vin- 
centive, though under the whip, couldn’t get to 
him. So he gave Blue Swords a rather easy ride, 
which was just as well, because the horse looked 
sore after the race. 

Don Cameron has a new angle on automobiles 
at race tracks and sports gatherings. He was 
talking about the 30,000 cars at the Rose Bowl 
last year. “There they were,” he said, “perfectly 
still from 2 o’clock to 5. Not a bit of gasoline 
used, not an ounce of rubber. If they hadn’t been 
parked outside the Rose Bowl, people would have 
been going places in them.” 

Trainer Cameron won’t say much about his 
plans for Count Fleet. But the Withers is the 
next logical objective, and the one for which Count 
Fleet is being prepared. There is hope of adding 
the Withers and Travers to the triple crown, this 
feat, which I am afraid somebody in the press box 
will tie up with the Dionne business, never having 
been accomplished. But Mr. Cameron says only 
that he doesn’t believe in making plans too far 
ahead, because circumstances have such a habit 
of changing them. [News stories published later 
indicated that Mr. Cameron was rather definite in 
having plans to win not only the Belmont Stakes, 
but the Classic, American Derby, and Travers. | 

The weather for the race was perfect, though a 
bit warm, and one of the biggest of Pimlico’s 
crowds was out. It didn’t look as big to me as the 
one for Alsab’s Preakness, but Dave Woods 
thought it was bigger. Incidentally, Pimlico this 
year, for the first time, has been announcing daily 
attendance figures exactly, hopes that when the 
other Maryland tracks begin operating again they 
will follow this lead. The days when race tracks 
want to pad their attendance figures are gone, 
for the duration, anyway. 

The Preakness was official, but barely so. 
Humphrey Finney was present, being on furlough 
from his work with the mounted coast guard in 
Florida, but he was not arrayed in his customary 
checkered ‘‘weskit’’ and bowler hat. This alone 
made it a wartime Preakness. 

Alfred Vanderbilt was not able to be present, 
and it was reported that he would be on sea duty 
in the very near future. 
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NOT 


By Brownie Leach 


ATT DAIGER, the genial gentleman of Pim- 

lico, this year celebrates his forty-fifth year 
of association with the Baltimore track. It was 
in 1898 that the native and lifelong resident of 
Baltimore went to Pimlico where he has served in 
practically every capacity except as steward, 
starter, and placing judge. Maryland racing rules 
prohibit a director of a racing association from 
serving as a racing official during the meeting. 
Otherwise Mr. Daiger probably would have filled 
those assignments. 

When Matt Daiger went to Pimlico it was to be 
for only two weeks. Major Nicholas Hill loaned 
the young man for that period to Governor Frank 
Brown to represent the State, which at the time 
was operating Pimlico. In 1905 Mr. Daiger be- 
came general manager of the Maryland Jockey 
Club’s plant. 

The Maryland Jockey Club, incidentally, this 
year celebrates its two-hundredth anniversary. 
It was founded at Annapolis. According to leg- 
end the purses in the early days were paid out of 
the ‘“‘take’’ from the slot machines which could be 
found in the club house. 


Allen T. Simmons’ Sir Drake, odds-on favorite 
in the Pimlico Nursery Stakes on Preakness eve, 
did himself no good in the starting gate. Trainer 
W. G. Douglass blamed Sir Drake’s bad post be- 
havior for the fact that the son of Chance Sun— 
Helen Drake, by Ultimatum, ran third to Galactic 
and Elray. Sir Drake cut himself about the head 
in the gate. 

Trainer James Ryan said the winning Galactic 
was struck in the eye by a clod immediately after 
the start, which caused the gelded son of Milk- 
man—-Gala Moment, by *Sir Gallahad III, to drop 
out of the early running. The first three to finish 
in the Nursery Stakes were purchased at Sara- 
toga last August. Galactic cost Mrs. E. du Pont 
Weir $2,700. Elray, a chestnut son of Stimulus— 
Toro Rose, went to Mrs. E. K. Bryson for $650, 
and Simmons purchased Sir Drake for $800. 

William F. Hitt bred Galactic. A. B. Hancock 
bred Elray. E. Gay Drake was the breeder of Sir 
Drake. The only filly in the race was Mrs. A. 
White’s Kissmenow, a chestnut daughter of Me- 
now and out of Yankee Princess, winner of the 
Nursery Stakes in 1923. In partnership with Hal 
Price Headley, Drake was the breeder of Kissme- 
now. 


The first thing Trainer Don Cameron looked at 
after Count Fleet had returned to the winner's 
circle following the Preakness was the colt’s feet. 
He wanted to make sure they weren't damaged. 

It seemed to me that Count Fleet was striding 
much easier in the Preakness than he had done 
in winning the Derby. He was full of run after 
the finish and as Jockey Longden eased him up 
around the club house turn the son of Reigh Count 
left me with the impression that he could have 
circled the track again without too much effort. 
In fact, Longden did not pull up without the as- 
sistance of the outrider on the backside. 

Count Fleet was the first supplementary nom- 
ination to win the Preakness. Last year B. F. 


Whitaker’s Requested, a supplementary nomina- 
tion, dead-heated with Calumet Farm’s Sun Again 
for second money behind Alsab. 
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Ann Lee Riles, who won the race for lady riders 
at Pimlico Friday morning, has quite a reputation 
as a jockey. On the West Coast she competed 
against the best men jockeys, including Johnny 
Adams, and beat them. In the Pimlico race, 
which is an annual feature, she was far and 
away the standout rider and won off by herself. 
The race was at about four and one-half furlongs 
and the walking start was used. It attracted a 
good crowd. 


Baltimore’s WMC objected to operations at 
Pimlico after absenteeism began to increase last 
fall and had grown steadily through the winter. 
During the spring, however, it started to decline 
and Baltimore industries actually had less during 
Pimlico’s meeting than they had previously. 

Dave Woods’ series of advertisements appearing 
in Baltimore’s newspapers, telling absentees that 
they were not wanted at the race track, were well 
receive. 

The advertisements included a picture of closed 
gates on which was posted the notice “Absentees 
Not Wanted.’”’ The body of the advertisements 
urged war workers to remain on their jobs, but 
invited those off duty during the time the races 
were being run to visit Pimlico for their relaxa- 
tion. 


The Jockey Club has approved the name Count 
Speed for Count Fleet’s suckling brother at 
Stoner Creek Stud. Count Fleet’s 2-year-old half- 
brother is Depth Charge, owned by King Ranch, 
which purchased him as a weanling. King Ranch 
also wanted to purchase Quickly, dam of Count 
Fleet, but her owner refused to sell. 


It is Capt. W. T. Bishop now. The superin- 
tendent of Keeneland Race Course received his 
promotion at Camp Lee, Va., where he has been 
stationed since he was called into active service 
as a second lieutenant in January, 1942. 


Judge Sam Nuckols returned to Kentucky this 
week following the close of racing at Narragan- 
sett Park. On the way home the racing steward 
was very much puzzled by a ruling he learned 
from the train steward. In Virginia, said the 
train steward, it is against the law to sell cigars 
on the train. Judge Nuckols will return to the 
stand at Pascoag. 


A. S. Hewitt, wno is serving in the war effort 
as a civilian, was among those who watched the 
Preakness. His 4-year-old Some Chance which 
won on Preakness Day in 1941 for Calumet Farm 
ran third in a six-furlong event on 1943 Preakness 
Day. It was Some Chance’s first race since last 
November. He was off in last place, didn’t find 
racing room until the field turned into the stretch, 
where he closed strongly. 


«« »» 


Iroquois Memorial Steeplechase 


*Frederic II, owned by Hickory Valley Stable 
of Nashville, and ridden by Ensign Calvin Hough- 
land, won the annual Iroquois Memorial Steeple- 
chase at Nashville, Tenn, May 8. Second, beaten 
20 lengths, was Bank Robber, owned by John 
Sloane, of Nashville, and Reigh O’Malley was 
third, five lengths back. “Frederic II is a French- 
bred bay gelding, foaled 1937, by Laeken— 
Fanglia, by Flechois. He won in this country in 
1941 and 1942 in steeplechase races. He had made 
two starts this season at Pimlico and was third in 
both. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Narragansett Park 


HE 24-day meeting at Narragansett Park 

which opened the New England spring season 
of racing closed Saturday, May 1, with a crowd 
of approximately 25,000 on hand, according to 
newspaper estimates. Through the totalizator 
they sluiced a total of $972,158 on an eight-race 
program, beating the New England spring record 
of $916,156, set two weeks earlier. The turnover 
of the 24 days was $11,507,403, daily average 
$479,475. These figures compare with a total of 
$12,352,451 and a daily average of $501,298 for the 
meeting of last spring, a decrease in the daily av- 
erage of about 4.5 per cent—and that apparently 
accounted for by poor weather. 

The Narragansett Park management, which 
hadn’t expected to do so well, cut out its stakes 
program and ran only overnight races for its 
Saturday feature, holding mostly to $1,000 claim- 
ing races for its bill of fare. The feature of the 
final program, that of May 8, was the six-furlong, 
$2,500 Blackstone Valley Handicap, won by J. 
Harold Miles’ Itabo, purchased privately from the 
King Ranch last year. Itabo, by Bold Venture 
out of the top-class race mare Snowflake, had 
promised well while racing for the King Ranch, 
but had failed to deliver. In the Blackstone Val- 
ley Handicap he ran one of his best races, covered 
_ the six furlongs in 1:1045, won by two lengths, 
with K. Dorko, Mixer, Charitable, Spiral Pass, 
Argonne Woods, and Hicomb behind him. Mixer 
got the worst of a bumping match near the three- 
eighths pole. 

The Narragansett Park meeting represented 
more of a run-in with authorities than any other 
racing since Pearl Harbor. Washington wanted 
the track to remain closed because it was outside 
the metropolitan area, State authorities wanted it 
to open because it provides a good-sized portion 
of Rhode Island’s revenue. The State authorities 
had the last word—unless Washington it still look- 
ing that way, a very definite possibility, since 
OPA inspectors were checking cars during the 
meeting. 

On Monday, May 10, New England racing 
moved across the State line to the centrally lo- 
cated Suffolk Downs at Boston. Street cars serve 
this course, and taxicabs could drop passengers 
within a hundred yards of the club house gate. 
Cars parked near the track had no inspectors 
looking them over. The crowd was about 15,000 
and the first day’s betting turnover was $563,677, 
as against $448,778 a year ago. 


KENTUCKY 
Churchill Downs 


HE vacing of Saturday, May 15, will end the 

19 days of Churchill Downs’ spring meeting, 
after which Kentucky steps out of the racing pic- 
ture until August, when Dade Park probably will 
hold its usual summer meeting at Henderson, in 
the western end of the State. With the Kentucky 
Derby over, the remainder of the spring season 
at Louisville is in the nature of an anticlimax. 
The best horses ordinarily leave for other racing 
centers after the Derby, and the Kentucky fans 
settle down to a sporting diet composed in the 
main of $1,000 claiming affairs. But Calumet 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Farm’s stable, robbed of a chance to start Ocean 
Wave in the Derby, stayed over long enough to 
win the Kentucky Oaks of last Saturday, May 8, 
with Mar-Kell’s sister Nellie L., then left for Bel- 
mont Park. 

Crowds and betting have been excellent 
throughout the Churchill Downs meeting, though 
no totals have been announced. Approximately 
15,000 went through the gates May 8. 

Only remaining stakes event of the meeting is 
the Kentucky Handicap, which will be the feature 
of the fins] day, May 15. 


Matriarchy 


In 1924 Nellie Morse won the Preakness Stakes. 
In 1935 her daughter Nellie Flag, one of the best 
fillies of her time, was post favorite for the Ken- 
tucky Derby, the only filly, besides the 1915 win- 
ner Regret, to hold that place of honor. Nellie 
Flag has produced two fillies of racing age, both 
by *Blenheim II, Mar-Kell in 1939, Nellie L. in 
1940. - Mar-Kell won the Spinaway Stakes in 
1941, is a stakes winner again this year. Nellie 
L., hampered by extremely straight ankles which 
almost buckled over after a severe blistering as a 
yearling, started out as a selling plater, and 
though she raced and won for prices ranging from 
$2,500 down to $1,500 she always went back to the 
Calumet Farm stable of her breeder. Last week 
Trainer Ben Jones put Nellie L. into a stakes race 
for the first time, the sixty-ninth running of the 
Kentucky Oaks ($5,000 added, 3-year-old fillies, 
114, miles) at Churchill Downs May 8. She was 
an odds-on (6-10) favorite and she won by six 
lengths. 

Wendell Eads kept Nellie L. under restraint 
while Valdina Farm’s Valdina Marl set the pace 
for the first half-mile of the muddy course, then 
sent her to the front and drew away at his pleas- 
ure. Ferril Zufelt lost a stirrup iron in the 
stretch run and was unable to drive Valdina Marl 
out, but she finished six lengths ahead of the 
third filly, Max Marmorstein’s Edie Jane. J. O. 
Keene’s In the Night was fourth, and Convivial 
fifth and last, in the strung-out field. Weights, 
116 pounds. Time, :2445, :4935, 1:15, 1:41%5, 
1:4835, track muddy. Stakes division, $4,160, 
$1,000, $500, $250. 


Blandford { Swynford by John o° Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 
| Blanche by White Eagle—Black Cherry 
*BLENHEIM II (Brown, 1927) 
Malva { Charles O'Malley by Desmond—Gvody Two-Shoes 
| Wild Arum by Robert le Diable—Marliacea 
NELLIE L. (Bay filly, =) 
A {Man o° War by Fair Play—Mahubah 
\ “Lady Comfey by Roi Herode—Snoot 
NELLIE FLAG (Chestnut, 1932) 
: { Luke McLuke by Ultimus—Midge 
Welile Morse \ La Venganza by Abercorn—*Colonial (No. 9 family) 
Calumet Farm. breeder and owner; Ben A. Jones, trainer. 


Nellie L., foaled February 13, 1940, at Warren 
Wright’s Calumet Farm, Lexington, has started 
14 times, won seven races, finished three times 
second, and has earned $8,970. She is the third 
foal, third winner of her dam. Two Tops, a colt by 
Hadagal, was her first winner. Family particulars 
were given in THE BLOOD-HORSE of February 27, 
page 314, in connection with Mar-Kell’s victory in 
the Washington’s Birthday Handicap. 


« « »» 


BECAUSE of the shortage of gasoline and public 
transportation facilities the Massachusetts Rac- 
ing Commission has refused licenses to two dog 
tracks. 
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NEW YORK 


Jamaica's Phenomenal Meeting 


HE 27-day meeting at Jamaica which opened 
the New York racing season and closed Sat- 
urday, May 8, was a financial wonder of wonders, 
a thing to set tax-gatherers rubbing their hands 
in gleeful anticipation of the most monstrous pay- 
off a sporting enterprise ever turned into a state 
treasury in one year. For out of New York’s 10 
per cent take-out, plus breakage, the State was 
going to collect 6 per cent plus half the breakage. 
The Jamaica track, located so as to be reached 
easily by numerous trains from New York City, 
had a total attendance of 501,625 during 27 days, 
as compared with 486,181 last spring. 

The total betting was $33,434,081, the daily av- 
erage $1,238,299, a new world’s record, beating 
Belmont Park’s mark of $1,157,220, set last 
spring. 

The public betting pools for the final day, May 
8, totaled $2,174,497, a record for a seven-race 
program and only slightly below the record for an 
eight-race program, $2,176,071, set at Belmont 
Park on Memorial Day, 1942. 

Another record was the $107,032 wagered on 
the daily double on the final day, eclipsing a mark 
of $97,524 set on April 24 at Jamaica. The bet- 
ting on the Grey Lag Handicap, which drew an 
excellent field, was $409,350, the greatest amount 
ever bet through the totalizator on a single race 
in New York State; the old record was $385,042, 
on the Suburban Handicap of last year, run Me- 
morial Day. 

Jamaica’s meeting having gone out in a blaze of 
gold, the meeting at Belmont Park, most beauti- 
ful, glamorous, and commodious of New York 
tracks, opened its 24-day spring meeting on Mon- 
day, May 10, with an eight-race program includ- 
ing a steeplechase and featured by the old Tobog- 
gan Handicap and Fashion Stakes, the latter for 
2-year-old fillies. 

The opening day figures at Belmont were not 
so staggering as the totals for Jamaica, but there 
were reasons which had nothing to do with the 
willingness of New York’s racing fans. With the 
parking lot closed to automobiles, and with the 
rail-riders obliged to walk more than a mile from 
station to track, the attendance was only 13,972, 
or 5,090 less than the count for the first day last 
spring. Because the post time for the first race 
had been moved up to the unusually early hour of 
1:30 p. m. in order to have the crowds on their 
way home before 5 o’clock, many of the crowd 
missed the early races, which had extraordinarily 
low betting—less than $60,000 on two of the first 
three. At that, the total for the day was $995,056. 
It looked as if Belmont Park were going to undo 
some of Jamaica’s new records. 


Lucky Draw 


The 2-year-olds of 1943 have hardly raced 
enough to be in their usual early season confusion 
yet, since nearly everything which goes to the 
post is still an unknown quantity. Thus in the 
Youthful Stakes ($5,000 added, 2-year-olds, five 
furlongs) at Jamaica May 5, two of the six 
starters had been out only once, and only one, 
Joe W. Brown’s Ravenala (122) had raced before 
the Jamaica meeting opened. Mrs. Josephine 
Grimes’ High Resolve (119), a Zacaweista geld- 
ing, had won a maiden race very impressively in 
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his first start April 29, and on the strength of 
this he was made odds-on favorite. 

Jamaica bettors might have landed the short 
odds if wuey had had reasonable help from High 
Resolve. He broke in the air, ran fast to the turn, 
then tried to run out, and Johnny Gilbert took 
him up. Brookmeade Stable’s Vim (119), by 
High Strung, was the early leader, but Ravenala 
went past him around the turn. He was almost 
immediately challenged by George D. Widener’s 
Lucky Draw (114), and the two made a head-and- 
head affair of it to the finish. In the last few 
strides Ravenala faltered, got beat a nose. A 
length and a half back Mill River Stable’s Spheric 
(114), a maiden by Aneroid, was third, the same 
distance ahead of Vim. Surrogate (122) and 
High Resolve followed. Time, :2245, :4635, 1:003s, 
track fast. Stakes division, $6,075, $1,000, $500, 
$250. 


: { Whisk Broom Il by Broomstick—Audience 
doin P. Grier Wonder by Disguise—Curiosity 
JACK HIGH (Chestnut, 1926) 
Priscilla { *Star Shoot by Isinglass—Astrology 
\ Yankee Sister by Yankee—*Sister Cheerful 
LUCKY DRAW (Bay gelding, 1941) 


St. James “Ambassador 1V by Dark Ronald—Excellenza 
\ “Bobolink 11 by Willonyx—Chelandry 
TATANNE (Brown, 1931) 
*Titanite { Sardanapale by Prestige—Gemma 


\ St. Astra by Ladas—St. Celestra (No. 9 family) 
George D. Widener, breeder and owner: W. F. Mulholland, trainer. 


Lucky Draw, bred at Mr. Widener’s Old Kenney 
Farm, Lexington, was winning his first race. He 
had started once before, finished fourth, and his 
earnings are $6,150. 

TATANNE, winner Jefferson Derby and 13 other 
races, five foals, including one which died at two. 
Winners, Equalize, Hianne, Lucky Draw (stakes, 
above). *TITANITE, winner, nine foals. Winners, 
Tanit, Borjom, Tittanita (producer), Capitalist, 
Tatanne (stakes, producer, above), Linum. Pro- 
ducer, Tatoule (dam of Gossip, winner Grand 
Criterium, Prix Robert Papin; Fasnet, winner 
Prix Thomas Byron in France, Viceroy’s Cup in 
India; Tattle, winner Prix des Reves d’Or). ST. 
ASTRA, winner French Oaks, 10 foals. Winners, 
*Annarella (dam of Van, winner Grand Prix de 
Marseille; Anahid, winner Poule des Yearlings, 
Prix de Saint James and dam of stakes winners; 
grandam of Sobriety, winner Bay Meadows Fash- 
ion Stakes, Seattle, Golden Gate Bridge Handi- 
caps; Volitant, winner Shevlin, Saratoga Sales 
Stakes, Aqueduct, Spalding Lowe Jenkins Handi- 
caps), Diavolezza (Poule d’Essai, Prix de Sablon- 
ville, dam of the stakes winners Guarisankar, Al- 
debaran, Menzala, Rhesus, *Celerina; grandam of 
the stakes winners Aviso, Kassala; ancestress of 
the stakes winners Pappageno II, Allen Z.), *Ti- 
tanite (producer, above), Thamasp, St. Bonnet. 
Producers, Astrella (dam of Asterus, winner As- 
cot Cup, Royal Hunt Cup, Poule d’Essai, Prix 
Eclipse, Prix Greffuhle, and leading French sire), 
*Callisto. The fourth dam, St. Celestra, a winner 
and producer, was half-sister to *Star Shoot, lead- 
ing sire in America five times. 


Boysy's Grey Lag Handicap 


In the third running of the Grey Lag Handicap 
($15,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 14, miles) at 
Jamaica May 8 there were 11 starters, and, ex- 
cept for two 100-1 outsiders, all of them had 
“alibis,” including even the winner, if he had 
needed one. Though no foul was claimed or called 
there was enough swerving, jamming, and bump- 
ing to make the race a piece of confusion. 

Necks apart at the finish were T. H. Heard, Jr.’s 
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Boysy (114), the Barrington Stable’s Ahamo 
(106), and A. J. Sackett’s Tola Rose (112), the 
last-named coupled with Max Hirsch’s Attention 
(126) in an entry which was second choice. 
Fourth, four lengths behind Tola Rose, was the 
9-to-10 favorite and top weight, Louisiana Farm’s 
Riverland (127). Strung out behind him came 
Marriage (119), Minee-Mo (108), Attention, Our 
Boots (110), Anticlimax (114), Bally Boy (102), 
and Robert Morris (108). 

Boysy, ridden by J. Cavens, had moved out in 
front in the first quarter, but had to stand off a 
continuing challenge by Ahamo all through the 
last five furlongs; the effort left him unsteady 
and in the last three-sixteenths he was bearing 
out and carrying the son of Omaha with him, but 
for ‘which Ahamo might have scored his first 
stakes success. Tola Rose slipped through on the 
inside, was going fastest of all at the finish, 
looked as if he would have won in a few more 
strides. Riverland broke off-stride, gradually 
moved forward in the field, but near the eighth- 
pole bore in badly, knocked Attention against 
Minee-Mo; Riverland and Attention both had to 
be taken up sharply to avoid an accident. Our 
Boots, making his first start since last September, 
was shuffled back in the first quarter, and Anti- 
climax broke slowly. The handicappers won- 
dered how to appraise the form of the race and 
those who bet on Boysy went over to the cashier’s 
windows and were paid off at the rate of $37.40 
for $2. Time, :23245, :4725, 1:1215, 1:3745, 1:5035, 
track fast. Stakes division, $14,150, $3,000, $1,500, 
$500. 


Black Servant J Black Toney by Peter Pan—Belgravia 
\ *Padula by Laveno—Padua 
“North Star by Sunstar—Angelic 
Time \ *Vaila by Fariman—Padilla 
BOYSY (Bay gelding, 
J Picton by Orvieto—Hecuba 
Grignte Bridge of Sighs by Isinglass—Santa Brigida 
BIT 0°’ LOVE (Chestnut, 1924) 
; { Sweep by Ben Brush—Pink Domino 
Beaming Beauty \ Bellisario by Hippodrome—Biturica (No. 8 family) 
Idle Hour Stock Farm, breeder; T. H. Heard, Jr., owner and trainer. 


Boysy ranks as one of the leading players of 
the Cinderella role which has had an extra- 
ordinary run among American race horses in the 
last three or four seasons. Foaled at Idle Hour 
Stock Farm, Lexington, May 8, 1936, he was still 
a non-starter when young Tom Heard purchased 
him for $100 as a 4-year-old in the fall of 1940. 
He had gone wrong three times, twice in ankles, 
finally in a suspensory ligament. The Texan got 
him to the races in 1941, won seven races with 
him, including the Scarsdale Handicap. In 1942 
he won the Camden, Quaker City, Valley Forge, 
and Scarsdale Handicaps, and by disqualification 
the Continental Handicap, besides placing in 
other important stakes. Including his three 
starts at seven, he has started 38 times, won 16 
races, finished six times second, seven times 
third, and has earned $81,080. 

BIT 0’ LOVE, winner of one race, eight foals. 
Winners, Bamboula (Illinois Oaks, producer), Bit 
by Bit, Boysy (stakes, above), Blue Stripe, the 
last-named a full brother to Boysy. BEAMING 
BEAUTY, winner, eight foals. Winners, Buck (also 
second in Jefferson Park Thanksgiving Handi- 
cap, sire), Bubbling Over (Kentucky Derby, Blue 
Grass, Champagne Stakes, Nursery Handicap, 
sire), Bit o’ Love (producer, above), By Mistake 
(producer), Bubble Up, Brother, Bar Nothing. 
Producer, Blue Belle. BELLISARIO, unraced, four 
foals. Winners, Beaming Beauty (producer, 
above), Bye Bye (producer). Producer, Berry- 
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essa, dam of Wise Bessa, winner Clipsetta Stakes, 
Latonia Oaks. Bellisario was half-sister to Bel- 
dame and Veil, stakes winners and dams of stakes 
winners. 


Johnstown and Catalysis 


When the stakes-winning Catalysis, a daughter 
of Stimulus, finished her racing career in the col- 
ors of Starmount Stable she was retired to the 
Claiborne Stud of Arthur B. Hancock, who had 
leased her racing qualities to that stable. Cataly- 
sis and Johnstown were retired the same year and 
Mr. Hancock bred the mare to the son of James- 
town in 1940. 

The produce of that mating was a trim bay 
filly which caught the eye of critics inspecting 
Claiborne yearlings last summer. She was tabbed 
as one of the best in the Claiborne lot and fetched 
the fourth highest price of all Claiborne fillies in 
the Saratoga sale, going to Henry Lustig’s Long- 
champs Farm for $2,300. Named Mrs. Ames, the 
filly came out for her first start in the Fashion 
Stakes ($5,000 added, 2-year-olds, four and one- 
half furlongs) on Belmont Park’s opening pro- 
gram May 10. 

Opposing Mrs. Ames (111) in the stakes her 
dam had won in 1937 were 11 others, three of 
which were also making their first start. Fa- 
vorite was Belair Stud’s Thread o’ Gold (116), a 
daughter of Menow which had finished first, then 
second in her previous two starts. William Zieg- 
ler, Jr.'s Photogenic (116), G. D. Widener’s Vietta 
(111), Thread o’ Gold, and J. E. Widener’s Step- 
wisely (111) broke together and ran together for 
the first quarter. Mrs. Ames was a length behind 
the first four with much more daylight between 
her and the remainder of the field. As they 
reached the stretch Mrs. Ames had put away all 
but the pacemaking Vietta, from which she re- 
ceived slight interference in the last eighth. The 
Widener home-bred could not withstand Mrs. 
Ames in the stretch and the latter won by a half- 
length, drawing away. Vietta was four lengths 
in front of Thread o’ Gold, which saved the show 
by a head from Stepwisely, another head in front 
of Miss Biscuit (111). The remainder of the 
field finished as follows: Bold Anna (113), Photo- 
genic, Dare Me (116), Rosa Bonheur (111), Let- 
menow (111), Damask Rose (116), Chic Shirley 
(116). Time, :454%, :5135, track fast. 
Stakes division, $7,000, $1,000, $500, $250. 


(St. James by *Ambassador 1V—*Bobolink 
demestown \ Mile. Dazie by Fair Play—Toggery 
JOHNSTOWN (Bay, 1936) 
{ *Sir Gallahad by *Teddy—Plucky Liege 
\*Flambette by “Durbar 11—*La Flambee 
MRS. AMES (Bay filly, 1941) 
Stimulus { Ultimus by Commando—Running Stream 


| Hurakan by Uncle—The Hoyden 
CATALYSIS (Chestnut, 1935) 
*“Catalpa { Tracery by “Rock Sand—*Topiary 
\ *Cattish by Melton—Spiteful (No. 1 family) 
A. B. Hancock, breeder; Longchamps Farm, owner; P. M. Burch, trainer. 


Mrs. Ames, foaled March 27, 1941 at Claiborne 
Stud, Paris, Ky., is the first winner for both her 
sire and her dam. 

CATALYSIS won Belmont Fashion Park Stakes, 
Hialeah Nursery Stakes, was also second in Bel- 
mont Park Juvenile, National Stallion Stakes, 
and Hialeah Juvenile Championship, and third in 
Acorn Stakes. Mrs. Ames is her first foal. 
*CATALPA, unraced, 10 foals. Winners, Catalan 
(stakes winner 19 races and $52,295, and sire), 
Claptrap (sire), Bagatelle, Best Play (Grand 
National, North American Steeplechases), The 
Pelican (31 races, also second in National Stallion 
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Stakes), Drinkwater (six seasons), Panicle (also 
producer), and Catalysis (stakes, producer, 
above). Producer, Catnip. *CATTISH (raced as 


Melton Regina), won Hardwicke Stakes, Midland 
Nursery Handicap, five foals. Winner, Thomas 
Paine. Producers, *Catspaw (dam of three win- 
ners), *Catalpa, and Cats-Eye. Her other foal 
was Cattewater, which was second in Fitzwilliam 
Stakes at two, and later sent to Brazil. 


Devil Diver's Toboggan 


John Gaver, painstaking and cautious trainer of 
Greentree Stable, which now includes the horses 
of Manhasset Stable and Mare’s Nest Stud, 
showed that he believed his horses were ready for 
action when he put the names of eight in the 
entry box for Belmont Park’s opening day, Mon- 
day. For five, including three 2-year-olds, it was 
the first start of the season. For another it was 
the second start, and the two others had started 
three and five times, respectively. The entries 
included three each in the Fashion Stakes and 
Toboggan Handicap ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, six furlongs). 

No doubt all eight, including the two scratches, 
were ready for racing, but only one was equal to 
the competition he faced. In the first race Clans- 
man was unplaced in his second out of the year. 
In the fourth race Greentree Stable’s Bold Anna 
and Rosa Bonheur ran sixth and ninth, as Flood 
Waters was scratched. The Rhymer (110) was 
scratched from the Toboggan, leaving the stable 
represented by Devil Diver (116) and Shut Out 
(130). 

Devil Diver had been as good as second in one 
of his three previous starts this year, but Shut 
Out, winner of the 1942 Derby, Belmont Stakes, 
and other races, had worked six furlongs in 
1:1135 handily, at Belmont the preceding Thurs- 
day. Belmont’ s patrons made the Greentree entry 
second choice to Mrs. T. Christopher’s pair of 
Kingfisher (112) and Doublrab (125), both win- 
ners at Jamaica. 

Doublrab was the only one of the four to get 
away in a forward position, the 5-year-old son of 
*Sherab breaking second to Thumbs Up (116), 
which dropped back to sixth as Omission (112) 
went into the pacemaker’s role, followed by With 
Regards (118) and Pompion (113). Both Devil 
Diver and Shut Out were out of the early con- 
tention, dropping back to tenth and last, re- 
spectively, in the 12-horse field. 

Working his way up slowly between horses, 
under the cool handling of George Woolf, Devil 
Diver was trailing only two horses at the head of 
the stretch. Thumbs Up had come again to take 
the lead when Omission faded after a half-mile. 
With Regards was still the place horse. Shut Out 
continued to trail the field into the stretch. Put 
under a hard drive through the straightaway, 


f John o’ Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
Swynford (eo Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 
*ST. GERMANS (Bay, 1921) 
{ Torpoint by Trenton—Doncaster Beauty 
Hamoaze | Maid of the Mist by Cyllene—Sceptre 
DEVIL DIVER (Bay cot 1939) 
. Tetratema by The Tetrarch—Scotch Gift 
Royal Minstrel by Louvois—*Golden Harp 
DABCHICK (Dark bay, 1931) 
{ Touch Me Not by Celt—Dainty Dame : 
Ruddy Duck \ Briony by Dominant—*Cardamine (No. 13 family) 


Greentree Farm, breeder and owner; John M. Gaver, trainer. 


Devil Diver was drawing away at the finish to 
win by a length from With Regards which 
swerved in the final eighth and blocked Doublrab 
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but lasted to beat the tiring Thumbs Up by a 
nose. The latter was a length in front of Vain 
Prince (104). Mettlesome (109), always a for- 
ward factor, was fifth, two lengths in front of 
Shut Out, which came from last to sixth place in 
the stretch run. Trailing were Pompion, King- 
fisher, Doublrab, Apache (126), Omission, and 
Parasang (108) in that order. Devil Diver 
covered the six furlongs in 1:10, a full second 
slower than the track record, over the fast track. 
Stakes division, $5,650, $1,000, $500, $250. 

Devil Diver, known chiefly as a sprinter, has 
started 25 times, won nine races, finished nine 
times second, twice third, earned $82,044. 

DABCHICK, winner at two, also third in Arling- 
ton Lassie Stakes, three foals. Winners, Grebe, 


Devil Diver (stakes, above), Hickory Head. 
RuppyY Duck, unraced, four foals. Winners, Dab- 
chick (producer, above), Royal Feast (nine 
races), Duck Blind. BRIONY, unplaced twice at 


three, four foals. Winners Bryonia (five races at 
two, also dam of the stakes winner Spanish Moss 
and the winner Bitter Root. Producer, Ruddy 
Duck. Her other foal died at two. 


Premiums for Breeders 


In a surprise statement from New York City 
last week it was announced that the five New 
York tracks, Jamaica, Belmont Park, Aqueduct, 
Empire City, and Saratoga, will pay a breeder’s 
premium for every race run in New York this 
year, retroactive to the first of the season. The 
award in each race will be $25 to the breeder of 
the winner, $15 to the breeder of the second horse. 
The total thus disbursed will be approximately 
$57,400. 


«« » » 


Perry Belmont 


One of the oldest American publications having 
to do with pleasure horses is the Rider and Driver, 
founded in 1890 by Samuel Walter Taylor and 
still edited by the founder. In its recently issued 
fifty-third anniversary number, the Rider and 
Driver gives feature space to the life of Hon. 
Perry Belmont. Mr. Belmont was an amateur 
rider, polo player, first president of the United 
Hunts Association, owner and breeder of Thor- 
oughbreds (Ethelbert raced for him), yachtsman, 
soldier, member of Congress, and Minister to 
Spain. His father, the first August Belmont, was 
distinguished in finance, politics, and affairs of 
the Turf. Though he is now more than 90 years 
old, Mr. Belmont is serving as chairman of the 
War Savings Committee at Newport, R. I., and 
he delivered an address on the occasion of Thomas 
Jefferson’s two-hundredth anniversary. 


«« »» 


Suffolk Downs Stakes 


Before moving on to Suffolk Downs from Pim- 
lico, Racing Secretary Charles J. McLennan told 
horsemen at the Baltimore track that Suffolk 
Downs would offer the same stakes program as 
last year with the exception of the Massachusetts 
and Yankee Handicaps. Decision on these two 
stakes is being withheld until Suffolk Downs of- 
ficials can determine whether horsemen will face 
any difficulties in shipping to the New England 
track for the two races. 
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TURF TOPICS 


By The Briton 


The Longest Break Ends 


ONDON, April 12 (By Air Mail).—It has to be 
placed on record that racing was resumed at 
Windsor on Saturday, April 10, the first horse 
racing since Newmarket concluded the 1942 cam- 
paign on November 4. This is the longest break 
since records have been kept, and the manner in 
which the restriction has been borne by the Turf 
community is a tribute to their stoical patience. 
It is also a reflection upon the business acumen 
of the stewards of the Jockey Club and N. H. 
Committee, and the promoters of racing. In my 
view, they accepted too meekly the veto of the 
Government, and so far as I can discern, they put 
up no sort of fight against the ban. Dog racing, 
football, cinemas, theaters—all are carrying on 
and thriving, simply because the business pro- 
moters of these entertainments knew how to pre- 
sent their case, and were astute enough to engage 
the sympathies and cooperation of the press. 

Transport was supposed to be a great obstacle 
so far as racing was concerned, but the amount of 
transport that would have been involved in the 
promotion of one race meeting a week throughout 
the winter would have been negligible. It would 
certainly not have amounted to one-fiftieth of the 
rail and road facilities required to maintain the 
weekly fixtures of some 200 dog tracks through- 
out the country, and the public entertainment 
value of one race meeting, on the flat or over the 
sticks, is infinitely greater than all the dog tracks 
combined. Only 10,000 people may actually at- 
tend a race meeting, but the interest in the sport 
is nationwide and it provides a tonic that war 
workers can do with. 

No extra travel facilities were provided for the 
Windsor meeting on Saturday, but a surprisingly 
large crowd welcomed the resumption. A big 
proportion of the visitors were in uniform. The 
sport was good, and no fewer than 126 horses 
turned out for the half-dozen events. There 
seems no reason, by the way, why programs in 
these days should be confined to six races each 
afternoon. 

First race of the season went to Miss Dorothy 
Paget, whose home-bred bay filly by Colombo out 
of Charwoman, by Apron, justified a gamble by 
easily taking the Clarence T.Y.O. Plate. Second 
of 20 was James Rank’s Brevity, a filly by Mich- 
oumy, and the first of that horse’s stock to see a 
race course. The Charwoman filly has Colombo’s 
action, and is no doubt fairly smart, though like 
a lot of others got by her sire, she has more white 
about her than I care to see. 

The other T.Y.O. race, the Dorney Common 
Plate, was taken by James Rank’s gelding Scotch 
Mist, by Scottish Union out of Discord, by Trigo. 
Mr. Rank has great hopes of Scottish Union mak- 
ing a name as a sire, and this was an auspicious 
start for the 1938 St. Leger winner, Scotch Mist 
being the tirst of his stock to run. 


Advocate, a chestnut son of Fair Trial out of a 
Papyrus mare, owned by Mrs. G. Gordon and 
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trained by O. Bell at Lambourn, beat 23 opponents 
for the Salt Hill Maiden Plate, for 3-year-olds 
over six furlongs. Advocate is engaged in the 
Two Thousand Guineas, but I doubt his being up 
to classic standards. A better performance, in my 
opinion, was that of Sir Malcolm McAlpine’s colt 
First Edition (by Early School) in running third, 
beaten a head and a neck, in the field of 23 for 
the Playing Fields Handicap over a mile. The 
race was won by the Sledmere-bred colt Hang- 
over (by His Grace, brother to *Blenheim II), 
with the filly Undergraduate (by *Rhodes Schol- 
ar) second. The first two were in receipt of a 
lot of weight from First Edition, yet as the race 
was run I considered the top weight a little un- 
lucky to be beaten. First Edition will not be 
discredited in the Guineas. 

The Robert Wilmot Handicap was taken by the 
4-year-old Roman Emperor, a gelding by the 
Ascot Gold Cup winner Tiberius, and among the 
unplaced was Lt. Col. J. H. Whitney’s 7-year-old 
Time Step. Of better class was the field of the 
Windsor Castle Stakes (114 m.), the winner of 
which was also a son of an Ascot Cup winner. 
This was the 4-year-old Probation, by Trimdon 
out of Light Sentence, by Pharos, bought last 
back-end out of the Manton Stable by H. H. 
Leven. Probation scored by three parts of a 
length from the game Canyouero, which was con- 
ceding 14 pounds, with the consistent Lancewood, 
which swerved close home when in the lead, a 
good third of 18. 


Willoynx Howard 


E. HOWARD, who died a few days ago at 

e the age of 71, had many interests, and so far 
as the Turf was concerned, he was associated 
with it as an owner and breeder for a great many 
years. He established the Coombe Park Stud at 
Whitchurch in Oxfordshire and bred quite a few 
winners, of which the best was probably Haul- 
fryn, which won the Doncaster Cup. But it was 
as ‘“Willonyx Howard” that everyone in the rac- 
ing world thought of him, for his Turf connection 
was dominated by the fact that he was the owner 
of the horse whose feats in long-distance events 
in 1911 were indeed memorable. 

Willonyx was bred by John Porter, and was sold 
as a foal to Sir John Robinson. Sent to Doncaster 
as a yearling, he failed to make the 1,000 guineas 
reserve placed on him. Later Sam Darling rec- 
ommended him to Mr. Howard, who eventually 
got the horse for £700. He ran once as a 2-year- 
old. Darling thought Willonyx was useless for 
racing and suggested that he should be sold, but 
Mr. Howard decided to wait a bit longer. 

How abundantly that patience was justified the 
records will show. In all, Willonyx ran 20 times, 
winning ten races, five times second, three times 
third. His victories included the Chester Cup, 
Ascot Stakes, Ascot Gold Cup, Cesarewitch, and 
Jockey Club Cup, all as a 4-year-old in 1911. In 
the Cesarewitch, he carried the record weight of 
131 pounds. All his best form was shown on hard 
ground. 

After his success in the Jockey Club Cup at 
Newmarket, Willonyx walked across the Heath 
to the Egerton Stud, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. He died suddenly, on the day that 
he was to have been moved to the Coombe Park 
Stud, which Mr. Howard had established pri- 
marily in order to accommodate his favorite. The 
owner was pardonably proud, and extremely fond, 
of the horse, and he confessed that the greatest 
disappointment of his life was the receipt of the 
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wire about the hour when he was expecting the 
horse at Coombe Park, notifying him of his death. 
The body was taken to the new stud for burial. 

Many tempting offers were made for Willonyx, 
and only the owner and two or three intimates 
knew why they were turned down. A syndicate 
of breeders bid £30,000 for the horse; the Duke of 
Westminster offered £40,000 for him on the day 
that he won the Jockey Club Cup; and a little later 
Edmund Blanc wanted to know if £50,000 would 
tempt Mr. Howard. To all offers, the answer was 
no. For the few years he was at stud, Willonyx 
was full at a fee of 300 guineas. If everyone had 
known of his physical weakness—as they would 
have done had he been turned down by a vet upon 
examination before purchase—-he might not have 
got so many mares. 

Shortly after the death of the horse Mr. How- 
ard let it be known that he was unable to insure 
because, When an examination was made for that 
purpose, serious heart trouble was discovered. 
Some years earlier, though the horse had an in- 
termittent pulse, he was sound enough otherwise, 
and insurance was accepted on him at an in- 
creased premium, the policy being kept in force 
only until the horse was seven years old. Then it 
could not be renewed, as the horse was obviously 
much worse. 

The offspring of Willonyx were not outstand- 
ing. The best was Air Raid, which won the 
Cesarewitch. He went to Uruguay, then Argen- 
tina, and became a leading stallion out there. 
Another good one was Ceylonese, third in the St. 
Leger and Cesarewitch in 1922. The offspring of 
Willonyx, however, did not win much more than 
£20,000. Truly the stud record of Willonyx is 
terribly disappointing. As a matter of fact, none 
of the sons of William the Third did anything at 
stud. Willonyx was the second foal of his dam 
Tribonyx, which had slipped twins to St. Maclou 
the previous year. 

It is of interest to note that although Willonyx 
himself showed none of the characteristics of his 
maternal grandsire Gallinule, many of his off- 
spring had the conformation and coloring of that 
strikingly-marked horse. 


News in Brief 


PERRYMAN, who rode for many years as 

» first jockey for Lord Derby until he serious- 

ly injured an arm in a motoring accident last 

spring, has been granted a license to train. He 

has taken stables at Sackville House, Newmarket, 

and starts his new career with a few horses, the 
property of Squadron-Leader Stanhope Joel. 

Lord Derby celebrated his seventy-eighth birth- 
day last week. 

Jockey Tom Weston, who has been on active 
service with the Navy in the Mediterranean for 
over two years, is home on leave, at Newmarket. 

Olein, bought at the Newmarket Sales for 
17,000 guineas by Tom Ohlson, while on a visit to 
Fair Trial at the Home Stall Stud, East Grin- 
stead, has foaled a bay colt by Hyperion. An- 
other mate for Fair Trial is that grand mare 
Double Life, dam of Precipitation, Casanova, and 
the promising 3-year-old Persian Gulf. 

G. Bridgland has been retained to ride for Capt. 
Cecil Boyd-Rochfort’s stable, except in the case 
of the King’s horses, with which D. Smith will be 
associated. 

As Gordon Richards will probably be required 
for His Majesty’s colt Tipstaff, E. C. Elliott may 
ride Nasrullah, the favorite, in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, to be run May 18. 


Messrs. Tattersall will hold a sale of Thorough- 
breds at the Park Paddocks, Newmarket, on the 
morning of the One Thousand Guineas, Wednes- 
day, May 19. 

Epsom Trainer Vic Smyth has launched out on 
a new line of business. He has had several of his 
horse boxes converted to house a dozen cows, and 
is now licensed as a wholesale milk producer and 
dairyman. 

Race horse transport this season will be the 
same as operated after September 15 last year. 
None will be allowed to travel by rail except for 
the classic races and other open events at New- 
market. As road transport is limited to 50 miles, 
Epsom animals competing at Salisbury will have 
to complete their journey by walking. 

Completely recovered from the injury received 
during operations in the Middle East, Bruce 
Hobbs, Battleship’s National rider, is now on a 
captain’s course. His father, Trainer Reg Hobbs, 
is experiencing in acute form the stable-labor 
shortage. Eight of nine horses in his Lambourn 
stables are 2-year-olds, and he has only two lads 
and one girl who can ride exercise. Hobbs, who 
is more conscientious than some trainers, con- 
siders that it is unfair to owners to carry on un- 
der such conditions, and unless he can sign on an- 
other capable lad or two, will close down the 
stable. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bay Meadows 


ILLIAM P. KYNE’S Bay Meadows track at 

San Mateo, Calif., some 20 miles south of 
San Francisco, came to the end of 50 days of rac- 
ing on Saturday, May 8. The 50 days comprised 
two 25-day sessions, laid end to end. The first of 
these was beset by bad weather, bickering, mis- 
understanding, lack of transportation, last-min- 
ute interferences with scheduled programs—the 
most complete collection of difficulties any Ameri- 
can track has had since Golden Gate submerged. 
But it handled a total of $4,616,166, daily average 
$184,646. 

The second 25 days, sailing less ruffled seas, 
saw a mutuel turnover of $5,697,191, a daily aver- 
age of $227,888. The last day’s racing brought 
a crowd estimated at 10,000, a mutuel play of 
$505,847, set the total for 50 days at $10,313,357. 
The Getaway Handicap, feature of the final day, 
was won by Put In, which finished a neck ahead 
of *Ended, with the favorite Florizan Beau third. 
Put In, a 4-year-old son of Stimulus and Cash 
Book, by *Bull Dog, is owned by George Stempel, 
San Francisco “doughnut king.” 

In California there had been some talk that 
Bay Meadows might ask for a 20-day extension 
of its spring season. But last week General Man- 
ager Kyne announced that he would not ask such 
an extension. He had considered continuing the 
racing at Bay Meadows because of the possibility 
that Hollywood Park might open in the fall, but 
when Jack Mackenzie, general manager of the 
Inglewood course, stated that the odds were 
greatly against the chance of an opening for the 
track at any time during the war, Kyne settled 
back. He expectes Bay Meadows to run for 60 
days next fall, beginning in September. 

Bay Meadows has devoted to war and other 
charities more than half a million dollars, includ- 
ing $200,000 which last week was released from 
escrow after having been held pending legal un- 
raveling. 
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ILLINOIS 


Bigger Purses for Better Horses 


EN F. LINDHEIMER, executive director of 

Arlington and Washington Parks, apparently 
has an ambition to set the racing at these two 
tracks on a plane so high that Chicago during the 
midmummer season will be the racing capital of 
America. Looking toward that end, he keeps a 
careful ear tuned to all recommendations which 
seem designed to make the two tracks more at- 
tractive to the best stables, hence more attractive 
to the public. 

In New York recently Mr. Lindheimer sat in on 
a conference at which a committee from the 
American Trainers Association insisted that rac- 
ing in this country had far too many claiming 
races, and far too little distinction between cheap 
horses and middle-class horses in the matter of 
potential earnings. At the meeting Mr. Lind- 
heimer was one of several representatives of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations of the United 
States, the others including Alex M. Robb, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the organization. 

The condition book for the first 12 days of the 
Washington Park meeting, beginning June, had 
already been issued, but Mr. Lindheimer promptly 
instructed Racing Secretary Webb A. Everett to 
prepare a revised first book increasing 24 of the 
overnight purses in the two-week period to 
amounts ranging from $2,000 to $2,500, for a total 
increase of $8,800. Similar increases are in pros- 
pect for the higher-class non-stakes’ events 
throughout the remainder of the 67-day session 
which will constitute the combined meetings of 
the two organizations at Washington Park. The 
minimum purse will remain at $1,500. 

According to a news release of last week, the 
total distribution to be made by the two tracks 
during 67 days (not including stakes put up by 
horsemen) will be $1,249,900, daily average 
$18,655. 


«« »» 


No Racing at Longacres 


In answer to a request from Joseph Gottstein, 
president of the Washington Jockey Club, for 
dates for a 50-day racing meeting at Longacres 
beginning in June, the Washington Racing Com- 
mission last week refused to grant the dates, ex- 
plained: 

“Our state is nearing its peak of production of 
war materials and foodstuffs so vitally needed by 
our armed forces and their allies. The analysis of 
labor, housing, and transportation situation leaves 
no doubt but that the opening of the track would 
be a very definite handicap and interference with 
food and war production.” 


« « »» 


Death of Andrew Minder 


Andrew Minder, who rode Pink Star to victory 
in the Kentucky Derby of 1907, died in Detroit 
last week at the age of 61. For 25 years he had 
worked for the Detroit Board of Education and 
the Pere Marquette Railroad. He got the mount 
on Pink Star because the colt’s engaged rider was 
suspended a few days before the race. 
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Garden State Stakes 


Stakes blanks for the 1943 Garden State Park 
meeting were to be mailed this week. The Cam- 
den track will offer 12 added-money races, two of 
which were not run in 1942, during the 50 days of 
racing starting July 7 and running through Sep- 
tember 11, Mondays excluded. Three stakes are 
for 2-year-olds exclusively, two for 3-year-olds, 
and the remaining seven are for 3-year-olds and 
upward. The Jersey Handicap, Trenton Handi- 
cap, and Vineland Handicap carry $10,000 added 
money. All other stakes have $5,000 each in 
added money. The new stakes are the Rancocas 
Stakes and the Princeton Handicap. A complete 
list of the stakes to be run follows: 


July 7 The Camden Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, six 
furlongs. 

July 10 The Rancocas Stakes, 2-year-olds, six furlongs. 

July 17 The Benjamin Franklin Handicap, 3-year-olds, 
six furlongs. 

July 24 The Quaker Citv Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, 
1 1-16 miles. 

July 31 The William Penn Stakes, 2-year-olds, six 
furlongs. 

Aug. 7 The Valley Forge Handicap, 3-year-olds and 
up, six furlongs. 

Aug. 14 The Colonial Handicap, fillies and mares, 3- 
year-olds and up, six furlongs. 

Aug. 21 The Jersey Handicap, 3-year-olds, 114, miles. 

Aug. 28 Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, 1's 
miles. 

Sept. 4 The Princeton Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, 
six furlongs. 

Sept. 6 The Walt Whitman Stakes, 2-year-olds, six 
furlongs. 

Sept. 11 The Vineland Handicap, fillies and mares, 3- 


year-olds and un, 1 1-16 miles. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


It was reported recently that the Detroit Rac- 
ing Association would employ only women in its 
pari-mutuel department during the 1943 meeting. 

Jockey Maurice Peters, out of the saddle for 
about two months following an appendectomy, be- 
gan accepting mounts at Jamaica April 28. 

Jockey J. (Red) Pollard, best known as Sea- 
biscuit’s regular rider, is working in the Walsh- 
Kaiser shipyards at Providence, R. I. 

Pascoag Park, in Rhode Island, has engaged 
Samuel C. Nuckols to serve as steward during its 
meeting from May 29 through July 5. 

Janon Fisher, Jr., despite his attempt to with- 
draw from the office, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland Horse Breeders’ Association. 

Walter Donovan, Garden State Park's general 
manager, made a hole in one on a 185-yard iron 
shot May 9 at the Tavistock County Club golf 
course, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Bobrich, which won at Jamaica April 30, was 
the third 2-year-old winner for Mereworth Stud’s 
*Bel Aethel, whose first American crop is racing 
this year. 

As nearly as British newspaper men have been 
able to estimate, the great Fred Archer, who rode 
from 1870 to 1886, rode a total of 2,749 winners, 
which stood as a record until April 26, 1943. On 
that day Gordon Richards rode his 2,750th win- 
ner. Richards, who was 39 years old on May 5, 
has been riding 24 years; Archer rode 17 seasons. 

Mrs. Harry C. Hunt, who lives in the Carmel 
Valley in California near the Double H Ranch of 
the late Henry Potter Russell and his sister, has 
leased the racing qualities of the Double H horses 
in training. Mrs. Hunt’s husband for a time was 
a partner of W. E. Boeing and Earl] Beezley in a 
racing stable. 
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A Horseman’s View 
Claiming 


By Robert W. Collins 


LETTER from the editor of THE BLOob- 

HORSE asks me for my point of view on 
claiming races, and what, if anything, can be done 
about them. Also what is the general attitude 
(if any) of horsemen on the subject, particularly 
in New England. 

I have watched the almost single-handed battle 
which THE BLoop-HORSE has been waging for 
years against tne cheap claiming race, cheap race 
horses, and detrimental practices of all kinds; and 
its sponsoring of a program of longer races, fewer 
claiming races, more races for fillies and mares, 
and higher purses. It has been ‘a voice crying in 
the wilderness” against a racing fabric that was 
fashioned to make things easy for track owners 
with hardly a thought for either the horse or his 
owner. THE BLOOD-HORSE has made a habit of 
collecting the facts and figures as they grow into 
their yearly totals. The study of them forces the 
editor to arrive at some very startling conclusions 
at times. Startling as they may seem to some 
of us, nevertheless the very preponderance of evi- 
dence that piles up season after season must 
force their acceptance by any thoughtful and in- 
telligent seeker after truth. 

Being for the most part a long way behind the 
racing front, and observing the effects alone, 
without being able to observe just how they came 
about, represents a bit of a handicap in forming 
plans to change those trends and totals. Hence 
the request for details as to what makes the 
wheels at the front go round as they do, instead of 
as they should. 

Having always thought of myself as “just a 
sprout” with all my life still ahead of me, it was 
a bit perplexing the other day when I realized 
that I have been training horses for twenty years. 
During those years I have seen from six to nine 
races a day for around three hundred and twenty- 
five days every year. Also during those years I 
have bred and raised several hundred Thorough- 
breds, practically all of which I have broken, 
raced, and sold, or retired to my farm for breed- 
ing. I have had, perforce, the points of view of a 
breeder, an owner, and a trainer, and have had to 
meet all their problems. I know how the practices 
and details of present-day racing on the big tracks 
affect me and my horses, and therefore the horses 
of others. Also I think I know how many of 
these practices came about and why they persist 
in the face of constructive criticism. The thing I 
don't know is how we who are opposed to their 
existence are going to be able to change them. 

It seems very clear to me that the whole situa- 
tion simmers down to this. The race tracks are 
owned and controlled largely by persons who 
know little about horses, and care nothing about 
either them or horsemen, except insofar as they 
are necessary to decide “who win.” If it were 
possible to arrange wooden horses that would race 
with form as variable as that of the flesh and 
blood animal to decide the winning tickets, and 
they could put the mutuels law through to cover 
them, it would be goodby to the Thoroughbred. 


I can remember well when race tracks all vindi- 
cated their existence against reformers with that 
trite old phrase, “for the improvement of the 
breed.’’ That phrase has long been forgotten. I 
have not heard it mentioned in the decade I have 
been racing in New England. Race track owners 
in general are uninterested in the improvement 
of the breed of horse, but would be jolly well all 
ears if you could mention anything for the im- 
provement of the daily tote take. So long as 
tracks are owned by men who do not love horses 
for the horses’ sake, there will be little done to 
improve the horse himself; and if horsemen do 
not organize themselves into some compact en- 
tity, they will find little improvement in their 
financial status and condition. 


It can be seen readily by any who understand 
racing details that the claiming race is the very 
simplest and easiest manner of grading horses. 
‘rhe secretary does not have to be a college grad- 
uate to be able to write all the usual grades of 
claiming races that are used. They can be copied 
verbatim from any old condition book in any year 
back to before my time. The horseman, through 
the claiming race, grades his own horse, so there 
is no argument about too much weight and the 
company he has to meet. If he wins, he can raise 
his horse into a higher grade, and if he loses, he 
can lower him to another. Nowadays the lowest 
grade is the $1,000 claiming value, but if races 
were written for as little as $400 on any of our 
big-time tracks, they would not lack for entries. 
That is why the $1,000 class (the lowest) is so 
populous. If the minimum claiming value should 
be arbitrarily raised to $1,500 the same balance as 
now exists would quickly be found again, and all 
the now thousand-dollar class would be running 
for $1,500. The entire matter of grade lies in the 
mind of the owner, and the poor horse is not en- 
tirely responsible for what price he has on his 
claiming tag. 

When one comes to consider what racing men in 
general think about claiming races, it is my opin- 
ion that they love ’em, and that they are not very 
much interested in seeing their number reduced. 
Here are some of the reasons for that, and none 
of them are reasons that improve the breed, 
therefore they very definitely injure the breeders. 
First, it is easy to place a horse, if he has two 
grades of claiming class, in a class where he 
should outclass his field, and therefore win. Of 
course, racing being what it is, and the opinion of 
the horsemen what it is, the horse often doesn't 
win even then. But the horsemen like to conjure 
up pleasant dreams of the killing they are going 
to make with “Old John” when they ship him to 
the next town and drop him away down. Then 
there is tnat rather large class of present-day 
horsemen who seldom buy a yearling and develop 
a horse for themselves, but depend upon supplying 
their entire horse needs through the claiming box. 
These vultures, as I am tempted to call them, are, 
for the most part, a very keen gentry, and they 
know more about most of the horses racing than 
the owners of most of them know. They watch 
every horse as it goes to and from the track 
mornings. They note how it looks, what its legs 
look like, how it gallops, what its manners are, 
and whether it can run. They keep a careful 
written account of these things, and when it comes 
to the paddock, they are stationed on the line of 
entrance to check their former notes, and make 
note of the equipment the horse wears for racing. 
They are usually either busily checking every- 
one’s horses every morning, or they have one of 
the clockers in their pay, and get a copy of his 
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daily work-out sheet. So it comes about that 
when the others of us horsemen who have care- 
fully bred, bought, or promised to pay for a nice 
yearling, and have wintered him and brought him 
through all the careful and expensive training 
that is necessary to make a racer out of him, the 
horse-snatchers are ready and waiting to take him 
for a fraction of what he cost us. It doesn’t mat- 
ter to them that he has cost us, say, $2,500 to get 
him to his first race, and that we have found and 
decided that this colt is just another $1,000 horse. 
If we want to have a chance to win, we’ll have to 
run him for a thousand, and the claimer, smug in 
his faith that he can improve him at least $250, 
steps in with his halter, and away goes our in- 
vestment. Most of these men have a working 
agreement among themselves (rules to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) not to take each other's 
horses, but to prey on the breeders and non- 
claimers. To illustrate how this works out, I 
have been to meetings where I was beaten a 
length in a race of a claiming value of $3,500, and, 
being very pressed for cash, dropped my horse to 
$2,500 next start, only to meet the same horse 
which beat me the previous start in the same 
race. His owner belonged to the “forty thieves” 
and he did not lose his horse. In this way the 
price of horses is depressed until one’s inventories 
shrink to nothing from a respectable valuation a 
few weeks previously. But for the claiming race 
there would always be a thriving sale for horses, 
and the buyers would have to pay what the owner 
was willing to take. 

I do not think that it is possible to eliminate 
the claiming race. I think that it has its place, 
and also that many breeders and some owners 
place their stock in them as a means of market- 
ing them. This is all right when so used, and the 
claimer does not always by any means make a 
good and profitable claim, either. However, with 
the knowledge he always has, the percentage of 
bad claims is low. 

I do think that the number of claiming races 
can be greatly reduced, if the racing secretaries 
will bestir themselves sufficiently to write races 
to take their place. For instance, there used to 
be carded a great number of races for horses of 
two years of age and of three, for maidens, for 
maidens that had never placed, for non-winners 
of two races, three races, and even four races, 
and for non-winners of stated amounts, or since 
stated dates, all these races being non-claiming. 
If these same races were split, by making as 
many of them for fillies, that would double the 
number of them, and give the fillies a chance 
against the colts in earning value. Then there 
can be injected the matter of distance, by making 
the race for horses that have never won at a mile, 
or longer distances. This would cut out many a 
claimer. Then there is the much discussed and 
seldom used graded handicap. The main reason 
why the graded handicap is not used and does not 
work, is that it is just too much work for the sec- 
retary. He has a great many responsibilities and 
duties, not to mention the time he has to take 
daily listening to the troubles, requests, and 
“beefs” of horsemen. If some of his staff of as- 
sistants were assigned the job of taking care of 
graded handicaps, it might work out. 

At present here is what happens to the graded 
handicap. The secretary being too busy to bother 
much about it, if he is not too indolent to do the 
work necessitated by such races, puts up B and C 
handicaps only. These two grades must cover 
every kind of horse on the grounds. Imagine 
trying to grade all the claimers and allowance 
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horses on the grounds above a $2,000 valuation 
with only two classes! Claiming races run from 
around $4,500 down, $250 at a drop, to a low of 
$1,000, and every one of these stages has its quota 
of horses. If a horse is dropped down one or 
more than one stage at a time, he runs the chance 
of being claimed, if his form has been any good at 
all. Usually the B handicap will have the name of 
every good horse on the grounds as eligible, ex- 
cept Whirlaway and Alsab, if they happen to be 
there. The C grade will have every other name 
eligible right on down through the maidens. 
Obviously this kind of a handicap is too much of 
a merry-go-round for any horseman, so he doesn't 
go in. After two or three of the graded handi- 
caps fail to fill, the secretary discontinues them, 
saying that horsemen will not support and fill 
them. 


If graded handicaps were cut up into A, B, C, 
D, and E grades, and the eight best horses on the 
track assigned only to A, and the next eight best 
ones assigned to B, and then the next twenty or 
twenty-five to C, and the next fifty to D, etc., etc., 
and (leave the rest for the claimers), the handi- 
capper would make a careful estimation in as- 
signing weights, I think they would prove very 
popular. Top weights could be assigned to each 
class, and if a horse were able to win in that class 
at the top weight, he might be graduated into the 
next higher class, etc. 

Then the most efficient method of raising the 
general price of horses would be to grade the 
value of purses up steadily with the class of the 
horse. The reason most horsemen have been 
against this plan is because the track owners al- 
ways want to reduce the cheapest races below 
present values, and use that money to raise the 
others with, instead of allowing the present min- 
imum purse to stand and raising the others. It 
just isn’t possible to race horses in America to- 
day with a minimum purse less than $1,000, if the 
majority of the races are such a value. Costs of 
feed and labor have gone to such heights that 
only the lucky horsemen can survive. I expect to 
make a subsequent report on this matter in detail. 

On the question of more races for fillies and 
mares, there is no objection whatever by horse- 
men. All would welcome such races. As many 
allowance races as would fill could be used, and 
when that class was not sufficient to give all the 
weaker sex a chance, claiming races could also 
be given for them. This would greatly increase 
the earning power of all fillies and mares and 
would tend to make the price of yearling fillies 
more nearly equal to that of colts. Graded handi- 
caps for them could also be carded along the lines 
I have set out. 

Now, as to some of the things that are happen- 
ing on the racing front. People everywhere want 
racing. That is a fact that cannot be doubted. 
They walk long distances, ride overcrowded 
busses, streetcars and trains, and drive their autos 
to the tracks just as avidly now as they ever did. 
They even take a chance on having the OPA take 
up their ration cards of gas, because they want 
to go racing, and they think they have a right as 
American citizens to use their A coupons to go to 
the races, just as much as they have a right to go 
to church or calling on a friend. The public in 
New England has its pockets full of money. 


There is no unemployment, and since you haven't 
enough “points’’ to buy much to eat at the gro- 
cers, the money must be spent at the movies, the 
races, and at whatever chance pleasures come to 
hand. Everyone expects the war to continue for 
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quite a long ume yet, so they don’t feel like giv- 
ing up everything of pleasure for the duration. 

I find horsemen are rather jittery about the 
future of racing. They aren’t at all sure that 
racing will continue next year, and they feel sure 
that there will be no racing or very little racing 
next winter. They are disposed to grab all they 
can in purses now, and let the claimers take 'em 
if they want ’em, as they will have to leave the 
cash in the secretary’s office, if they do. 

On the other hand, where there is an increase 
in purses, and competition is not so keen, due to 
smaller fields, the claimers are quite busy at their 
trade. This is just spring, and they think there 
is plenty of time to win and still unload before 
fall, if necessary. Also I find that there are a 
number of new owners being attracted. They 
have made money, perhaps, out of war produc- 
tion, and always wanted horses, so are casting 
about for a stable. 

Undoubtedly Narragansett Park has had a very 
successful meeting, and Suffolk Downs will very 
likely have its best meeting, from the vantage 
point of the mutuel play, in its history. Horses 
at Narragansett have been on the whole of very 
mediocre class, and only a small percentage of 
they really ready to race. The lateness and 
severity of the season was to blame for the latter 
condition. Suffolk will have a great number of 
$3,500 to $2,500 horses, according to their pub- 
licity man, with whom I have talked. Also they 
are expecting a number of good riders to come in 
for the meeting, and will have most of the riders 
now at Narragansett. Many of the horses now at 
Narragansett will ship to West Virginia at the 
close of this meeting. Many had expected to go 
to Pascoag, but it is now doubtful of opening, 
since the OPA began inspection of all cars at- 
tending racing parking lots. 

If enough racing can be kept going throughout 
the war to keep the horsemen from cracking up 
financially, a skeleton organization at least will 
be left on which the biggest racing expansion 
ever known in America can be built. There is no 
doubt that the day of the reformer is gone, and 
that racing has become popularized to a highly 
satisfactory extent. All that remains to be done 
to give the picture a real glow of the promise of 
anew day of prosperity is to get back some of 
that old forgotten attitude, “for the improvement 
of the breed.” 


FOALS OF 1943 


Benjamin Johnson, Manassas, Va. 
Little Fox, by Zeus: B. f. by Kirkover, April 26. Mare 
to Bud Lerner. 


Calumet Farm, Lexington 

Chic Maud, by *Chicle: B. f. by Bull Lea, May 1. Mare 
to Bull Lea. 

Zell, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. f. by Sweep All, May 2. 
Mare to Chance Play. 

Etap Farm, Mr. and Mrs. Alan Pattee, Salinas, Calif. 

Lady Flinders, by Macaw: B. f. by Annapolis Blue, 
March 29. 

Phalazetta, by *Phalaros: Br. f. by Annapolis Blue, 
April 26. 
Golden Maxim Place, Mrs. T. M. Murphy, 
St. Matthews, Ky. 

Irish Play, by Blind Play: B. f. by Arabs Arrow, March 
2. Mare to *Hilltown. (W. E. Smith.) 

Miss Mars, by Mars: B. c. by Arabs Arrow, Feb. 24. 
Mare to Transmute. (Arcturus Stable.) 

Miss Sarah, by *Harry Baker: B. f. by Hash, April 14. 
Mare to Sarada. (W. E. Smith.) 

Montmary, by Ormont: Ch. c. by Bitter Berry, April 6. 
Mare to *Hilltown. (James Farley.) 
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Rhiney Girl, by Rhinock: B. c. by Arabs Arrow, March 
24. Mare to Xalapa Clown. (W. Covington.) 

Royal Party, by Gay Monarch: B. f. by Sarada, April 18. 
CW. E. Smith.) 

Sallie Gray, by Crusader: B. c. by Arabs Arrow, April 
15. Mare to Sarada. (W. E. Smith.) 

Harpeth Hills Farm, James S. Tupper, Brentwood, Tenn. 

Avalona, b- *Light Brigade: B. or br. (sex not given), 
by *Isolater. Mare to Fighting Fox. 

Little Marco, by *Tchad: Ch. c. by Heatherbroom, April 
5. Mare to Eternal Bull. 


Hillside Farm, Mrs. J. L. Dodge, Paris, Ky. 

Asianna, by Wise Counsellor: B. f. by Chance Play, 
March 26. Mare to Sky Raider. (F. A. Burton.) 

Bluette, by Lovely Manners: B. c. by Deliberator, April 
12. Mare to Sky Raider. 

Darter, by Dodge: Ch. f. by Riskulus, April 25. (F. A. 
Burton.) 

Dinorah, by Dodge: B. f. by Deliberator, April 23. 
(F. A. Burton.) 

Ministress, by Wise Counsellor: B. ¢. by Bull Lea, April 
1. Mare to Sky Raider. (F. A. Burton.) 

Puzzle, bv Handsel: B. c. by Deliberator. 
Lookout Stock Farm, Jimmy Brink, Walton, Ky. 

Bonnie Queen, by Boniface: Ch. c. by Supremus. Mare 
to Supremus. 

Flo Vennie, by *Colonel Vennie: B. f. by Agrarian. Mare 
to Reaping Reward. 

Freesia, by *North Star III: Ch. f. by Agrarian. Mare 
to Jacomar. 

Mayro, by Dark Hero: B. f. by Supremus. Mare to 
Supremus. 

Queen Byrd, by Byrd: Ch. c. by Supremus. Mare to 
Agrarian. 

Military Stock Farm, Paris, Ky. 

Dollar Princess, by *Snob II: Ch. f. by Pairbypair, 
April 26. Mare to Pairbypair. 

Elaine W., by The Scout: Ch. f. by Pairbypair, April 29. 
Mare to Pairbypair. 

Half Hose, by On Watch: B. f. by Sweeping Light, 
April 25. Mare to *Shifting Sands II. ; ‘ 

Pops Betty, by *Bull Dog: B. c. by Pairbypair, April 25. 
Mare to Sweeping Light. 

Virginia Scout, by The Scout: B. ¢. by Pairbypair, 
April 18. Mare to Pairbypair. 

Plum Creek Ranch, Mrs. Reginald Sinclaire, 
Larkspur, Colo. 

Firecracker, bv *Pot au Feu: B. (sex not given), by 
Reaping Reward, April 21. Mare to Brevity. | 

Girleen, by Sun Hawk: Br. c. by Noction, April 8. Mare 
to Brevity. 

Rancho Oro Primero, W. T. Wells, San Fernando, Calif. 

Cheeky Sue, by Black Toney: Br. f. by Kenty, Jan. 25. 
Mare to *Firozepore. 

Chickit, by *Chicle: B. f. by Kenty, Jan. 23. Mare to 
Kenty. 

Easy Sailing by *Happy Argo: Br. c. by Kenty, Jan. 
12. Mare to *Firozepore. ; 

Frisky Matron, by *Bistouri: Ch. f. by Kenty, April 18. 
Mare to *Firozepore. 

High Maria, by High Time: Ch. c. by Kenty, April 28. 
Mare to *Firozepore. 
*Moon Fly, by Soldennis: Filly by Mr. Bones, April 8. 

Mare to *Bonheur II. (Foaled in Mexico.) 

Rosemere Farm, Carl G. Rose, Ocala, Fla. 
Jacinth, by *Jacopo: B. f. by Green Melon, April 8. 
Raining by Thundering: B. f. by Green Melon, March 


23. 
Startria, by Start: Br. f. by Green Melon, April 28. 
Springsbury Farm, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Greenhalgh, 
Berryville, Va. 
Finger Tips, by *North Star III: Ch. f. by Pilate, April 
. Mare to Gerald. } 
*Glass Princess, by My Prince: B. c. by Annapolis, 
April 4. Mare to Time Maker. 

Kentmere Girl, by *Teddy: Gr. f. by *Belfonds, Feb. 28. 
Mare to Pilate. 

Valdina Farms, E. P. Woodward, Utopia, Texas 

Valdina Bess, by *Sun Briar: Ch. f. by Teddy’s Comet, 
March 30. Mare to *Hollywood. 

Valdina Gal, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. f. by Petrose, 
March 28. Mare to Petrose. 

Valdina Madcav, by *Sun Briar: Ch. f. by Teddy's 
Comet, April 22. Mare to *Hollywood. 

Valdina Myth, by Sortie: B. c. by *Bahram, March 30. 
Mare to *Hollywood. 

Valdina Quest, by Questionnaire: Br. f. by *Knight’s 
Caprice, April 14. Mare to *Knight’s Caprice. 

Valdina Sis, by Osculator: B. f. by Petrose, April 19. 
Mare to Petrose. 

Valdina Spy. by *Sun Briar: Dk. br. f. by *Knight’s 
Canrice. April 22. Mare to *Knight’s Caprice. 

Wafer, by Black Toney: Ch. f. by Teddy's Comet, April 
10. Mare to Teddy's Comet. 
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HALLO? POL 


By Our Readers 


The Tribune Charities 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 


THE BLOooD-HORSE of May 1 contains the ob- 
servation that the Tribune charity program was 
supported formerly by events in fields other than 
racing, which during the war have proved unable 
to raise sufficient funds. I’m inclined to think 
that some of your readers may get the impression 
that the events themselves have decreased in 
popularity. 

Th most recent All-Star football game, which 
was played before a crowd of 101,100 people last 
August 28 in Soldiers’ Field netted Tribune Chari- 
ties $153,945.92. That of 1941 had brought in 
$40,134.43. The sizeable increase in revenue was 
due to the fact that a thousand seats near midfield 
were sold at $100 apiece. The normal revenue of 
the 1942 game was computed at $42,345.92. Dur- 
ing the war years, the Golden Gloves matches 
sponsored by the Tribune also have been sellouts 
as usual. 

The entire $153,945.92 raised by the All-Star 
game last August was turned over to the Army 
and Navy Relief Societies. Therefore the local 
charities, which were accustomed to include the 
football receipts in their anticipated revenues, 
seemed likely to suffer. Thereupon Sportsman’s 
Park turned over its track to Tribune Charities 
for a week of racing last fall which assured funds 
for these local welfare organizations. The pro- 
ceeds were $133,708.67. A similar program was 
conducted this spring. 

Lexington editors have expressed considerable 
surprise that Chicago racing interests always 
have shown and continue to show such readiness 
to cooperate with the Tribune, which you identify 
as one of racing’s chief enemies. Back of this co- 
operation is the fact that the identification of the 
Tribune as one of racing’s chief enemies is made 
with a lack of perspective. 

In the course of successive services covering 
many years, Harvey Woodruff, French Lane, Arch 
Ward and I have written perhaps 99.9 per cent of 
the racing material published in the Tribune. I 
am sure that you did not intend to imply that we 
carried out our work with bias or enmity toward 
anyone.... 

Yours very truly, 


HOWARD BARRY 
Chicago, May 7. 


Kentucky Preakness 


APPRECIATE DOUBLE SPREAD PREAKNESS STAKES 
BUT RESENT DERBY IMPLICATION SINCE PREAKNESS 
IS TWO YEARS OLDER WOULDNT IT BE BETTER TO 
CALL THE DERBY KENTUCKY PREAKNESS REGARDS 
DAVID WOODS 


A 


Baltimore, May 4. 


T « Set of American Stud Books, as nearly 
Wanted: complete as possible. State condition, 
price. Calif. Breeders Assn., 2463 Huntington Drive, 
San Marino, Calif. 
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STUD NEWS 


*Mahmoud and the Lightning 


N the spring of 1942 Herman D. Cornell, oil 

man former saddle horse fancier, owner of the 
Bar C R:.nch at Kent, Texas, had four Thorough- 
bred breodmares boarding at Douglas M. Davis’ 
High Hope Farm, near Lexington—Laura Kiev, 
Enchantress, Lirma, and Lucky Ducky—~and 
wished he had a foal by *Mahmoud. Now he 
has one mare and two sucklings, and still wishes 
he had a foal by *Mahmoud. 

Last year Mr. Cornell had Laura Kiev bred to 
*Mahmoud, winner of the English Derby, and a 
month or so later the mare was killed by lightning. 

About a month ago Lirma died of an internal 
hemorrhage. On April 1 Enchantress, a daugh- 
ter of Man o’ War, had foaled a colt by Trace 
Call. On the morning of May 8 she was vanned 
to the C. V. Whitney farm, bred to *Mahmoud, 
returned to High Hope and turned out in a small 
paddock with Lucky Ducky and their foals. Mr. 
Cornell had written Mr. Davis that, since all his 
luck was bad, he ought to have some insurance, 
and the two mares were placed in the small pad- 
dock near the main barn until the veterinarian 
arrived to make the necessary examination. At 
1:30 that afternoon a thunderstorm came up and 
Enchantress was killed by lightning. About that 
time the veterinarian drove in the front gate. 

Enchantress’ foal, stunned by the stroke which 
destroyed the mother, at first had difficulty walk- 
ing, but was soon all right and in search of food. 
A few days earlier Mr. Davis had turned a year- 
ling filly into a paddock with a saddle mare and 
her foal and had been amazed to see the filly go 
over to the mare and suckle. “So I just took this 
orphan over to that saddle mare and told her she 
had two babies, and she believed me.” 


Labrot Farm Continues 


Several weeks ago it was announced premature- 
ly that the Holly Beach Farm of William and 
Sylvester Labrot would be taken over by the 
armed forces for an airfield. This deal, however, 
did not go through, and Holly Beach will continue 
to be operated as in the past. William Labrot, 
however, is now Commander Labrot, being assist- 
ant chief of operations with the Coast Guard. 


Breeding Notes 


A recent casualty at Coldstream Stud, Lexing- 
ton, was My Tide, 16-year-old mare by My Play 
Noontide, by Colin. On May 3 she foaled a dark 
bay filly by Reaping Reward and the next day 
she died. My Tide was dam of the stakes win- 
ners Gillie (her first foal) and Sweet Patrice and 
three other winners. Consigned by the Warm 
Stable to the Lexington Fall Sales of 1936, she 
was purchased by the late Dr. John Baird for the 
account of Coldstream Stud for $10,100. 

Dr. Robert C. Austin, of Dayton, Ohio, who last 
year purchased two yearlings from the Saratoga 
consignment of Dr. Eslie Asbury, of Cincinnati, 
this spring purchased from Dr. Asbury the brood- 
mare Teddy’s Star, winner of seven races, by 
*Teddy—Knight’s Star, by *Bright Knight. Bar- 
ren this year, the mare was bred to *Jacopo. 

Capt. Cal, by *Carlaris—-Lady Capulet, by 
Sweep, having racedi until he was nine years old, 
at the age of ten has entered the stud at Mrs. 
Frank J. Navin’s Tall Trees Farm, Anchorage, Ky. 
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Feeding Practices 
(Continued from page 635.) 


readily after being rained on. The grain that 
gets wet, however, is thrown out to the mares, 
and the suckiings get fresh oats. 

By the time the days are hot, mares and foals 
are in stalls from 10 until 3 or so, and are fed 
when taken up and just before going out. Creep 
feeding is discontinued, except for little foals that 
are poor eaters, which still get grain in the fields. 
The mares aren't tied up, and the foals eat from 
the same trough. Rarely a mare decides not to 
let her foal eat with her, and in this case she is 
tied up while the foal gets his grain. 

Approaching weaning time Mr. Childs gets his 
foals in separate groups, sorted according to age, 
and begins weaning in late September. I asked if 
he cared about the “sign,” and he said well, he 
liked to wean by the sign, but not enough to hold 
up his routine waiting for it. He weans when he 
gets ready, and hopes the sign will be right too, 
but if it isn’t he weans anyway. The foals stay 
in for four or five days after weaning, and are 
then turned out in bunches. Mr. Childs doesn’t 
like to put them in big fields, says they'll some- 
times try to jump the fences. 

While they’re in, they get bran and oats, which 
by this time are crushed oats. The bran is added 
to one feed, and they get from 12 to 15 quarts of 
oats a day. There is always hay in front of them, 
and they eat a good deal of it—-‘‘more than you'd 
think.” After the foals are weaned they are 
taken up every night. 

The hay for the weanlings, as for everything 
else on the farm, is a combination of clover, al- 
falfa, timothy, and lespedeza. Mr. Childs likes 
them all, and he likes oat hay better still. The 
oat hay is cut green, grain and all, and fed to the 
Saratoga yearlings until the corn has begun to 
leaf out well, and then corn blades are fed in- 
stead. The largest part of the hay ration is clover 
and timothy, running from 60 to 75 per cent 
clover, and a part of a flake of alfalfa is fed 
along with it. 

Readers of these articles will have noticed that 
lespedeza finds no general favor among horsemen, 
so I asked Mr. Childs about it particularly. “I 
suppose I feed more lespedeza than any farm in 
the country,” he said. He grows his own, so the 
usual objection to lespedeza—that it is grown on 
soil too poor for other hays—doesn’t apply. 
“When we cut it,’’ Mr. Childs said, “I put a kicker 
right to work on it, and keep turning it over and 
over. We very seldom get any moldy hay, even 
if it gets rained on. You've got to have a kicker 
to put up good lespedeza, and we keep running 
over it until the baler is ready for it.” 

But did the horses appreciate it, after all? 
“Horses aren't crazy about it, no.” said Mr. 
Childs. “But in winter, with their racks full of it, 
they'll get fat on it. They've got to be forced to 
eat it, though. There’s no doubt about that.” 

Nearly all the alfalfa comes from around Har- 
rodsburg, and for mixed clover and red timothy 
Mr. Childs contracts with a grower or dealer to 
put in 250 to 300 tons for him every year. He 
likes to get it from one grower if possible, and the 
hay comes direct from the farm to Almahurst. 
Most of it is from Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, or Mich- 
igan. 

The weanlings stay out every day through the 
winter, extreme weather excepted, and are housed 
at night. Bran and oats are the only grain they 


get. Mr. Childs hasn't any objection to corn, but 
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he doesn't use it. Did he like barley? He feeds 
some of it when its quality comes up to his stand- 
ards. No sweet feed is used, except for horses 
that do badly and need to be encouraged to eat. 
Mr. Childs has used Calf Manna, but doesn't now; 
he had some trouble persuading foals to eat it, 
and he didn’t see much difference in the results 
he got. 

Mr. Childs makes his Saratoga choices at wean- 
ing time, and starts them getting ready then. 
They’re given all the oats they’ll eat. Every 
morning and evening the feed boxes are inspected. 
When one looks “licked out and shiny,” the year- 
ling in that stall gets more oats. If he leaves 
some, his ration is cut down. All four hays, well 
mixed together, are available. 

The average, by Saratoga time, will be 16 
quarts of crushed oats a day, with bran added to 
one feed, but some of the yearlings may get up 
to 20 quarts. I asked about mashes, and Mr. 
Childs said he didn’t use them regularly, but, he 
said, “some of the best-looking colts I’ve taken to 
Saratoga have had mashes twice a day.” Like 
everyone else, Mr. Childs has been having trouble 
with the help problem, but if his men are good 
enough horsemen to want to take trouble with the 
yearlings in their care, they can feed mashes if 
they like. “If the men want to, I’m tickled to 
death,” Mr. Childs said. “I think mashes are 
good once a day in winter. For one thing, they’ve 
a good deal of salt in them, and they make the 
yearlings drink a lot of water. And the more 
they drink the easier it is to get flesh on them.” 

From the first of May until Saratoga time 
(Saratoga isn't the word, for the duration, of 
course; make it August 1), the yearlings are out 
for a half-hour to an hour daily, depending on how 
much they run, and if one is reasonably quiet and 
spends some of his time eating grass, he may 
stay out two hours. They are one to a paddock 
at this period. 

“You know,” said Mr. Childs, “you can put 
about as much meat on a yearling, where you 
want it, with a rub-rag and brush as with feed. 
If a yearling has a good groom, that really rubs 
him, he won't get puffy or put flesh on where you 
don’t want it.” 

About half the Almahurst yearlings go to Sara- 
toga, the others being sold privately or at the 
Lexington Fall Sales. These run out all the time 
after winter weather is over, running from feed 
barns. They have hay always, and they get all 
the oats they'll eat in the morning, and ear corn 
at night. It’s yellow corn, always. 

Of course sometimes a Saratoga prospect gets 
hurt, or doesn’t do very well, and in this case he 
goes out with the Lexington yearlings, and one of 
the best-looking of that group comes in. 


Broodmares 


ARES without foals run to feed barns during 
the summer, and in September they are 
tested for pregnancy. The ones which are barren 
continue to run out until about two months be- 
fore breeding time, and then are taken up at 
night. During the summer the fare is oats and 
hay, and ear corn is added when the weather gets 
cold. After they are taken up, they are fed oats 
in two feedings of about six quarts of whole oats 
at each, with three or four ears of corn thrown in. 
The barren mares, Mr. Childs says, need more 
feed than foaling mares to stay in good condition. 
They run a good deal more, and they are more 
nervous, and they fight with each other more. 
Foaling mares are taken up at night from Sep- 
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tember on. “I don’t like to let them rough it too 
much,” Mr. Childs says. They get oats and ear 
corn, and always bran once a day. They have all 
the hay they want, all four sorts mixed. 

When the mares foal, their feed is cut down to 
about half for a week or 10 days, and then they 
are gradually given more until they may be eating 
15 or 16 quarts of whole oats daily. The lighter 
ration keeps the foals from scouring, Mr. Childs 
thinks. “They're going to scour anyway nine 
days after foaling,’”’ he says, “and every time the 
mare comes in season. But I think they scour less 
when the mare doesn’t get too much grain.” The 
mares always get bran once a day, and in fact so 
does everything else on the place. The hay isn’t 
changed, though naturally a mare may have more 
lespedeza today, more alfalfa tomorrow, and 
so on. 

Mr. Childs likes to feed grass, and he isn’t satis- 
fied to let the horses eat it in the fields. When it 
is big enough to mow a load is hauled in every 
day, even if the mares and foals are going to be 
turned out. When the grass starts getting woody 
and in bloom, green oats or rye or wheat are fed, 
and when the corn is big enough corn blades are 
given instead. 


Stallions 


HE light eater among the stallions is Gallahad- 
ion. He was a delicate feeder in training, 


which didn’t do him any good, and when he first 
came to Almahurst, as Mr. Childs remarked, ‘an 
oat or a flake of hay would scare him to death.” 
But he’s gradually eating more, and he will con- 
sume about six quarts a day now. 


That isn’t a 
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great deal for a young stallion, but Gallahdion 
had put on flesh since I saw him several months 
before, and after the breeding season he will prob- 
ably pick up more. His head will never take any 
beauty prizes, but he has a grand big frame, and is 
letting down into a very good-bodied horse. Easy 
Mon, a giant of a horse that I guessed would 
stand 17 hands high, eats ten quarts. He doesn't 
fret any flesh off, either; he’s a very quiet animal, 
and they say at the farm that “a kid could lead 
him on a piece of string.” 

The stallions are out from six to nine every 
morning through the breeding season, and per- 
haps twice that much in the winter, though they 
are brought in if the weather gets nasty. They 
eat a bit more in the winter, and of course Mr. 
Childs tries to get them in good flesh for the 
breeding season, since they take less interest in 
their feed then. 

Wheat germ oil isn’t used, but Mr. Childs likes 
to put a double handful of wheat into the feed 
twice a day. I asked if he ever fed eggs, and he 
said he had. “It increases the amount of semen,” 
he said. ‘‘Whether it has any more spermatozoa 
I don’t know. But it does increase the amount.” 
He has fed stallions up to 12 to 18 eggs daily, and 
still would if his horses didn’t seem to be breeding 
right. The current crop of stallions at Almahurst, 
however, goes without eggs. 


Odds and Ends 


O minerals are fed at Almahurst as a part of 

the regular routine. The salt is sometimes 
iodized, sometimes sulphur salt, sometimes plain 
salt. Plain block salt is pretty hard, though, and 
horses have to lick and lick to get much. Sul- 
phurized salt comes off better, and this is the 
main reason Mr. Childs uses it; he wants his 
horses to eat all the salt they will. 

Did he ever feed bone meal? “Yes, I have,” 
said Mr. Childs, ‘‘and I don’t know what the 
- - - - I fed it for.”” But it is given to foals with 
splints or bone trouble. 

Tonics aren’t used regularly. If a horse won't 
eat reasonably, after a few changes in his feed 
have been tried, Mr. Childs calls a veterinarian. 
If the veterinarian prescribes a tonic, of course it 
is given. Otherwise, no tonics. 


«« »» 


Birthday Presents 


Four years ago THE BLOOD-HORSE reported that 
Garrett Watts, of Lexington, celebrated his birth- 
day by winning a race at Louisville with the then 
9-year-old Silverette at Churchill Downs. On 
May 6, 1943, Mr. Watts was 90 years old, and he 
got his birthday present one day early, in the 
form of a win at Beulah Park by Silver Glory, a 
home-bred colt which he has “farmed out” for 
racing. Mr. Watts has a good yearling colt by 
Silver Horde out of Day Toy. “I might win the 
Kentucky Derby with him,”’ he says. Some day 
he hopes to subscribe to THE BLOOD-HORSE; he 
just keeps putting it off. 


« « » » 


IN the spring of 1938 the *Teddy stallion Te- 
dious was bred to a mare one morning, won a race 
at Pimlico that afternoon, was bred again the 
next morning. That was the last start Tedious 
made until last week, when he was up to his old 
tricks. Under the colors of Lt. Alfred G. Vander- 
bilt he won a $2,500 claiming race at Pimlico. 
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& Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 


Lexington Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 
Supplies 


Use and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 
help to our farms. 

(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 

(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE LIST 


Worms... 


YOUR HORSES’ WORST ENEMY 


Worms — deadliest of the horse’s enemies — 
bringing on more maladies than any other 
cause—can now be driven to “unconditional 
surrender” with 


Thoroughbred Strongylezine 


This safe, dependable remedy is non-toxic— 
never puts a horse off his feed or loses a 
single day’s training. And it is easy to admin- 
ister, requires no tubing, drenching or starv- 
ing. Trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many 
leading breeders recommend Strongylezine 
for sucklings, brood mares, yearlings and 
horses in training 

Price $3 per bottle, $30 per dozen. 
From your dealer or sent direct, post- 
paid. Send name of dealer when 
ordering by mail. Receive free book- 
let ‘““Worms in Horses.” P. O. Box 
300, Lima, Pa. 


California Representative: 
KING'S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


standing horses. 


There is no kindred volume that provides such intimate and authoritative 
detail, such admirable close-up studies of so many celebrated horses. ... 

From thousands of authentic memoirs the author clothes in burnished coat 
and rippling muscle the stark records of the giants that trod the Turf in the 


golden era 1860-1904. 


The author has the faculty of being able to make his subjects appear alive, 
and often he supplies a story or phrase that brings a breath of life into a cold 


recital of figures and facts. 


$3 a copy, postage paid 


THE 


P. O. Box 1520 


A study of the racing career and breeding record of Domino, Ham- 
burg, Spendthrift, Bend Or, St. Simon, Isinglass, and 45 other out- 


Sporting Life (London). 


Horse and Hound (London). 


Lexington, Ky. 
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North Wales Stud Stallions 


*BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932 
By Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus 
With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was 
second among England's leading sires in 1940. He 
was third in 1941, and he was fourth in 1942. He 
was leading sire of : 2-year-olds in 1941. 


FEE $2.5 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin 
Head Play in his four crops of racing age has 
shown he gets race horses which have real class. 
In his first crop were five foals, three of which have 
won and the other two placed. Six of his 12 foals 
in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. Head Play sired 15 foals in his third 
crop and all are winners. In 1942 17 of 22 2-year- 
olds started and nine were winners of 15 races and 
$11,425 (first monies). 
FEE $250 
With Return 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


WARRENTON 


1943 SEASON 


% ‘QUATRE BRAS II 


wn, 

By *Teaay—Placky by Spearmint 

*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and 

has a high percentage of winners from his first 

crops to race. In his first crop were nine winners 

from 11 foals. From his second crop of 18 foals 

he sired 13 winners. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 

1941 have won, and five of 11 foals which became 2- 
vear-olds in 1942 have won. 

FEE $250 
With Return 


“CHRYSLER II 


Brown, 1931 

By *Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 

*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, 

and made his first American season in 1941. His 

first get here were foals of 1942 and show promise. 
FEE $200 

With Return 

Special terms to winners and dams of winners. 


VIRGINIA 


of Wise Counsellor. 


Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, 
included three winners from four starters. Beat the 


Best Son 


best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- 
tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of 
training by a foot injury in the Harford. 

Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%5, under 117 pounds. Equalled 


Standing at 


Farm of James C. Ellis 


OWENSBORO 


ING 


BAY, 1933. 


Counsellor— 


By Wise 


Hauton—by High Time 
Owned by Louis J. Lepper 


€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:11%5. 
Ran same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered 
Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%5. 

In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- 
pealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- 
gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark 
Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. 

All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have 
been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 
eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
winner, Double Heart. 


FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 


KENTUCKY 
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